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Forthe convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with — Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 


for the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in 
the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. 


vance, are received by M. Baupry, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Athenzeum Office, London. 
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For France, and other Countries not requiring 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. } 
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EC TURES o1 on 1LAW ‘and J JU RISPRUDENCE. 
—During the ensuing Session, , Courses of Lectures, com- 
meneing on the ith of November, will be delivered as follows : 
By Professor CAREY, A.M., kc half-past 7 to half-past 8, 
P.M OD ucsdays sand Friday 
Piirst Course, afere Christmas, On Practice, Pleading, and 


Byidence. ; Second Course, before the Spring Circuit, On Crimi- 
nit Lee. Third Course, after the Spring Circuit, On the Law 
oe Fee for each Course, 2 1 the Courses, 5/. 


“ eg GRAVES, A.M., from half-past 7 7 to half-past 8, P.M., 
on Mondays and Thursdays, commencing on 7th November. 
First Course—Ge ‘neral Jurisprudence, Principles of Legisla- 
tion, Legal Method and Nomenclature. Second Course—k ~s 
‘Trust ‘Estates, the Rights and Duties of Trustees. T 
Course—International Law, the Rights and Duties of Neutral 


Netiottination for Degrees in Laws are held once a year, in 
November, by. the University of London. 

AScholarship of 50l. a-year for three years. ig prepened by the 
Senate, under certain conditions, for the candidate who, at the 
aw mee for Honours, shall distinguish himself the most in 
risprudenc e. By the Act 1 Vict. cap. 56, the facilities enjoyed 
ty Graduates of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
ty re for Admission as Attorneys | Solicitors, are extended 
toGraduates of the Universit of 

Norther information may obtained’ at the Office of the 


leg 
= CKO. LONG, A.M. ese of the Faculty of Arts and Laws. 
>» ATKINSON, Sec weary to the Council. 


CHARLES 
University College, London, Oct. 20, 

JINIVE att § COLL EGE, LONDON, — 

ARCHITECTURE.—Professor DON ALDSON'S INTRO- 
pUCTORY LECT URE. delivered on Monday last, will be pub- 
t week 

So ees Taylor & Walton, Becksellers and Publishers to 
the College, 28, Upper Gower-stree 


EDUCATION AT LUBEC, IN GERMANY, 


HE very superior nature of the Education im- 
parted to Youth at the higher Schools and Colleges of 
Germany, aud more particularly, the great proficiency in Mo- 
dera Languages, History, Geography, Mathematics, and other 
al branches of ~——- tion, to be attained by Pupils des- 
tined for the Arey or Navy, or for Commercial pursuits, has 
long convinced retlecting parents and guardians of the advan- 
tages to be conferred on the Youth under their charge, by send- 
ing them over to Germany, to complete their Education at one 
diker Institutions. 

The College or High School at Lubec, denominated “* The 
Catharineum,” has for centuries enjoyed high repute as one of 
the first of these Collegiate Schools ; a Commercial Institution 

the same city, for the communication of practical commer- 
Bit Secentiee-ieome knowledge to Pupils of a more advanced 
age, bas attained to almost e ual celebrity, and an English 
Gentleman resident there, who has been a M aster at the Catha- 
rineum nearly Twenty Years, toy an Establishment for the re- 
ception of a limited number of Pupils, destined to attend either 
of those Institutions, under whose care parents and guardians 
may rest as-ured, that the Youth they may intrast to his charge 
will meet with not so, all the Ser yi ence requisite to 
f~ obtaining a perfect knowledge of the German and Frenc 
languages, and to insure due 1 : their other studies, but 
also all those comforts of home and social intercourse, and that 
attention to the religious and moral opinions of English parents, 
= — of which so often deters persons from sending youth 











er a Prospectus and further Particulars, Terms, &c., apply 
toW. L. N AN, Esq., Insurance Ottice, York. 
OOK CLUBS SUBSCRIBING TO 


CHURTON'S LIBRARY have the following peculiar 
wpantagee offered them 





lated 


eae acowrding, pee the number 
of volumes required, not the number of me 
a Aay number of pe Vaan can be had=twe ¢ counting as 
one 
ard, The standard collection consists of 25,000 volumes, 
ith, Any new work of general interest is added to the Library 
on the first application of a Book Society 
Full terms, as well as those for single Tamilies, will be sent on 
application to 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 
GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
ULL’S LIBRARY SYSTEM, 
AND NEW POST CATALOGUES, 
Describing many thousand Valuable and Interesting Modern 
Publications, and all the New Ones to the present time, together 
with the ators Terms on whic Taspilics, Reading 
Societies, and Book Clubs, are regularly suppited with whatever 
New and gna Boot Ww orks, Magazines, and Reviews they may 
desire for Perusal, which are sent in any quantity throughout 
& land, Scotland, and Ireland. Apply for the above to Mr. 
English and Foreign Public Library, 19, Holles-street, 
tot “doors from Cavendish-square. London. 


HEAP MODERN PUBLICATIONS, being 
the Duplicates | in every department of Literature) of 
sNoRE Ws's. CIRCULATING LIBRAKY, 167, New Bond- 
street. The Catalogu os is now ready for delivery gratis. It is 
oe nted on ala eet of paper, and sent postage free. These 
ks are withdrawn from the Library to make room for the 
qultiplicity of new publications, which are supplied in un- 
ited numbers to the subscribers of this Library. ‘Terms of 














wibscription, &c. to had on application, or forwarded to ao 
eet of the country.—N.B. Persons desirous of establishing 
k clubs or circulating libraries, will find the above worthy 
their attention. —Andrews's Library, 167, New Bond-street, 
adjoining the Clarendon Hotel. 
rinses | _—_ ah FREE, 
st publis 
E. § SPON’S QUARTERLY CATALOGUE 
CHEAP BOOKS; among which are. Sir H. Nicolas’s 
ilistory of the Orders of Knighthood of the British Empire, 4 
pend, d4to. vols. (new), 4l. 14s. 6d., pub. at 7/. 17s. 6d. 1342.— 
tley's ey oe a vols. calf “gilt, 4l.—De Foe's Works, 
% vols. 2/. 12s. 6d. eworth's Works, 18 vols. calf, 2l.— 
ikely’s Stonchenge a Abury, russia gilt, 1/. 10s.— Lysons’ s 
don, 5 vols. large paper, half mor. 2/. 10s.—Longman’s 
Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica, bds. uncut, 12s.—Boswell's Johnson, 
Croker, 10 vols. half mor. 2/.2s.—Harleiar Miscellany, 12 
Yols. half mor. 3. 10s. Anda Collection of Standard M ern 
J at unusually low prices. — Address 15, Queen-street, 


asaaaa 


INGING TAUGHT, “with the novelty of the! 
\_7 accentuated Words sung to the accented Notes of the 
Music, thus to render, with distinct articulation, the subject of 
the et intelligible, and prevent any dis mutation relative to 


EYER'’S BRITISH BIRDS, 4to. Edition, 
published at 50/. A Subscriber Wishing to dispose of 

his copy, would se!l it at a sacrifice. e work is just com- 
pleted, and the plates have been selected with rt care, and 


the language in which the vocalist may be discoursing. Refer- | the copy " perfectly new. Price 35 Guineas. y by letter 
ence to the highest musical authorities. ‘Terms moderate. only, p.p. to A.B.C., Mrs. Smith, 5, Tenterden- Leineeae: Hanov r- 
Address for A_B., No. 9, Charterhonse-square, City. square. 





TESTIMONIAL TO W. J. FOX. 


. ’ 
PON the recent occasion of the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary of the commencement of the Services of 
W. J. Fox, as Minister of =e Congregation now meeting in the 
Cc hapel, South-| iy Finsbury, it was resolved to present him 
with a TESTIMONIAL, in ack howledgment of his exertions in 
promoting the eens of Civil and Religious Liberty during 
a period of a quarter of a century. 

A General Meeting of the Subscribers will be held in the 
Chapel on October 20, at One o'clock pre cisely, to decide upon 
the nature of the Testimonial, by which time it is requested that 
all Subscriptions nee i paid’ may be placed in the hands of the 
‘Treasurer, P. A. r, Esq., either at the Chapel, or at 42, 
Gutter-lane, C! houpaae 


ODERN TRAVELS, Voyages, Biography, 
Novels, Romances, &c. Five ‘Thousand Volumes, 
second-hand, TO BE SOLD che AP.—Catalozues, with the 
rices attached to each set, at CARVALHU'S Cheap Book 
jarehouse, 147, Fleet-street, will be furwarded to any part of 
the kingdom, on receipt of one stamp to pre-pay it. Every book 
warranted, exchanged, or the money returned. Five pounds’ 
worth, and upwards, will be forwarded carriage pai 


SECOND-HAND TELESCOPE ror SALE, 

30 inches focal length, on tripod stand; the object glass 

by Ramsden, with three Astronomical and one ‘Terrestrial eye 
pieces ; packed in mahogany case, price 7/. 7s. Also an 13 in. 
‘Terrestrial Telescope, with brass portable stand, price 2/. 2s. 
‘To be seen at 21, Featherstone-buildings, Holborn. 


) hg tte ag and ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
APPARATUS, Improved Galvanic Batteries, Professor 
BachhotfMner's Electro-m: agnetic Machines, Callan’s Coils, with 
Rotating Electro-Magnet for giving powerful shocks, Electrotype 
Apparatus, ea and. ail iKinds of Ontical Instruments, made 
and sold LINS, Working Philosophical lustru- 
ment Maker. late Assistant at the Royal Polytechnic ae 
38 A, Princes-street, Leicester-square, London. Working M 

of Steam Engines and all kinds of Machinery made to drawings, 


LECTROTYPE.—J. Payne, Engraver, late of 
22, Fleet-street, begs most tonpect tall 44 inform ed 

Nobility and Gentry that he has REMOV 16, Gre 
CASTLE-STREET, REGENT-STREKT, near rn Palytetbate “ 
stitution.where he will continue to dispose of his much-approved 
form of Electrotype Apparatus, with the necessary instructions 
for insuring success ; also to engrave Seals, Cones Rings, Silver 
Plate, Card Plates, &c. in the best style, at m charges; 
Electrotype Seals, made from sealing-wax impressions; Arms 
Found, and painted on vellum, or on paper representing can- 
vas, to | a Ladies in working them in Berlin wools for Otto- 
mans, 
16, Great Castle-street, one door from Regent-street, near the 
Polytechnic Institution. 




















Zale by Auction. 
NORTHAMPTON. 
IMPORTANT SALE by PUBLIC AUCTION, 

THE 


VALUABLE LIBRARY, 
Caltoations x Ly apie PRINTS and DIVAWINGS Loi 


trative © Sount sig English SEALS and DEE 
OINS, “MEDALS. aS ITIES, FOSSILS, MINERALS, 
INSECTS. 8 ELLS, 


beer “Property of GEORGE BAKER, Esq. 
HISTORIAN OF THE COUNTY. 
The SALE ‘will take place in the Assempty Room of the 
GEORGE HOTEL, NORTHAMPTON, 
On MONDAY, Gateher the aub, ane Five following Days, 
t One o’c 7 
By Mr. 8, EicH OTH BY 
Auctioneer of Literary Property, of of Wellington- street, Strand, 


HE SALE of the LIBRARY, particularly rich 

in County piisters: and Works esevntia) to the Ristori an, 

will occupy four days. At the close of the Sale of the Library, 

on Thursday, will be Sold” the very extensive COLLECTION of 
ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, &c., formed by Mr. Baker ia 


ILLUSTRATION of NORTHAMPTONSHIRE; 
Together with 
The ————_ COPIES 


Mr. BAKER'S HISTURY of the COUNTY. 


In recommending Mr. Baker to bring forward for Sale the re- 
maining Copies of his Work, I think it right to mention that itis 
his intention to return te. ose Rowemes and nea pap wae 
have kindly contributed © s, the Plates so presented ; s by 
thus doing and DESTROY In. all the ote r¢ "OPPE ner LA TES. 
it will be a guarantee to the Subscribers and Purchasers that 
fhey possess a Work which cannot be depreciated by any future 


The SEALS and DEEDS will occupy the Fifth Day (Frida >. 
They commence as early as the reign of King Joho, are in t 
highest state of preservation, and the Seals are in very many 4 
stances attached to Documents of much historical and topogra- 
phical interest, pat only in connexion with Northamptonshire, 
but other Coun 

The COINS, ANTIQUITIES, &c., will form the last Day's 
Sale, on Saturday. The Antiquities comprise many sory inter- 
esting objects found i in the County; and the general Collections 
of Coins, Minerals, Fossils, and Shells, will furnish an_oppor- 
jay of making many important and highly desirable additions 
to Private eeeenene or Public Institutions 

a" Catalogues of the Collection are now ready, and may 
be hi: ad (price 1s.) at the George Hotel, se eliins the ay 


TO THE LOVERS OF ROSES. 


RIVERS begs to announce to his Friends 
and the Public,that bis new Descriptive Catalogue of 
Roses i is new ready for deliv ery. Spoitc ations for it, enclosing 
a twopenny stamp, will be promptly attendedto. A few hints 
on the culture of these most beautiful flowers will be found in 
the Catalogue. Nearly one thousand varieties of Roses are de- 
wv and accurate, but not exaggerated, descriptions ure 


* Sawbridgeworth, Herts, Oct. 20, 1 
The Rose Amateur’s Guide, 2nd edition, 6s. is 
still on Sale at Messrs. Lonzman & Co." 3 


OYAL BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
2, Mengsate-ctrest, London. 
Directors—B. } Joyd, Esq. Chairman. 
a. Sutherland, Esq. Vice-Chairman 
W. P. Craufurd, Esq. John Mitchell, Esq. 
George Webster, Es. J. . Robinson, kisq. 
Mark Boyd, Esq. Adam Dall, Esq. 
Jobu Connell. Esq. 
nkers—Union Bank of London, », Mecrente-street, 
ace, Regent-street, and Pall Mall Ea 
landing Counsel—P. Laurie, Ex 
Parken & Webster, and Dover Johnstone 
arqu ar. 

The Directors grant Letters of Credit and Bills at 30 days’ 
sight, on Sydney aud Launceston, free of charge. Bills trans- 
mitted for collection. 

By order of the Board, G. H, WRAY, Manager. 

Agents—Robert Allen, Esq. 8.St. Andrew's-square, Edinburgh ; 
eoeee. H. Thompson & Co. Dublin; and Jobu Harrison, Esq. 

elfast 


LONG ANNUITIES, & ANNUITIES TERMINABLE IN 1359. 


HE FAMILY ENDOWMENT and LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, continue the 
above Annuities after their expiration, on payment of av annual 
Premium until 1859 inclusive.—Particulars may be had at the 
office, No. 12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
.,, Capital 500,000/, 
BR en va ees—William am eh ae ley, Esq Sith, E 
enry Porcher, rt Ss “4. 
J sa Cazenove, Sectotany. — . 


Argyll- 


Sclicitors—Messrs. 








TPYHE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY. Hee, George-street. London, 32, Lom- 

bard-street. PECIAL NOTICE, 

It being of re. to parties effecting Assurances to be 
—. C ae benefits to be derived by making their proposals 

e Vv gageous, period, t Directors beg to fitimate 
that aT) it polices aes Bartic ween Scheme 

BEFORE 13th “Rove NEXT, 

will secure the Ly fe of the year’s entry in ranking for their 
share of the profits at the spproaching investigation in 1845, and 
at the future Quinquennial Divisions 


EXAMPLES OF BONUS ADDITIONS :— 





£1,000, assured in 1825, increased, in 1810, to £1,337 10 10 
£1,000, assured in 1926, increased, in 1840, to .. Tsi2 10 312 10 
1,287 10 


£1,000, assured in 1827, increased, in 1840, to .. 
(Other sums in proportion 
Being the largest vested bonus declared by any Scottish office 
upon such peuct ies. Later potaics have also la additions. 
The mode of division is similar to that acted upon by the Eq 
able Society of London, in the case of its privileged policies. 


PETER EWART, Resident Secretary, 32, Lombard-street. 


REEMASONS' and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE, LOAN, ANNUITY, and REVERSIONARY 
INTEREST COMPANY, No. 11, W ments ace, Pall Mall, 


uit- 





William Dep Dirertere—Guyaten Jervis. Roa. & fe pon ‘Kiet 
e Goldsmit » , 
a William oe Dillon, R.N. Calamasing = ‘or me Sn 
seorge Henry Lewes, Esq. 
derick Pedewerth, Esq. sichard Ale “4 Price, Es fea 
Joseph Hel l, Es Sir T pomes Ussher, Pan c.B. 


ames Jephson, and 
William King, Esq.” 
Trus’ ene W. HL Pilon, RN. K.C.IL. 
S. Jervis, Ese i. M.D. 


Bankers—The London & *. estminste r Bank, 9, Waterloo-place. 
dical Advise: 
H.U. Thomese i, in, Piccadilly. tH. B C. Hillier, Esq. Gower st. 
Ili agworte, Esq. Arlington-street. 
gai Advisers. 
Sir Frederick Pollock, Mi P- | William Hayes, Esq. 
This Office unites the benefit of a Mutual Association with the 
security of a Proprietary Company, and offers to the Assured 
amongst others the following advantages :— 
1. Credit until death, with privilege of payment at any time 
previously, for one-half of the premiums for the first five years, 
upon Assurances for the waste of life, a plan peculiarly advan- 
tageous for securing loan: 
2. In loan transactions. ‘the lender secured against the risk of 
tte borrower going out of Euro; 
3. Sums assur ome payable AT GIVEN AGES, OR 
DEATH, if previous 
4. Policies indefeasible ; fraud alone, not error, vitiating them, 
and in case the Renewal Premium remains unpaid, the Assu- 
rance may be revived at any time within six MONTHS, upon 
sntlefpeiery proof of health, and payment of a trifling fine. 
Otficers in the Army and Navy, and persons residing abroad, 
or ntocweding any part of the world, may be assured upon 





| a tga at Northampton; and at No. 3, V 
Stran 
The Collections will be on view on Thursday, Prtdey, and 


Saturd to the Sale, 
gon arene oe ong S, LEIGH SOTHEBY. 
Wellington-street, Strand, 








6. —i -. to. “Survivorship, and Deferred Annuities granted ; 
and Endowments for Children and every other mode of provi- 
sion for families arra nged. 

All the rates will be found to have heen computed as low as is 
consistent with security. JOSEPH BERRIDGE, Secretary, 
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ORPORATION ofthe AMICABLE SOCIETY 
for a PERPETUAL ASSURANCE OFFICE. Incor- 
Forated by Charter of Queen ane, A.D. 1706. Serjeants’ Inn, 


leet-street, London. Dir 
The Rt. Hon. the Earlof Devon | ; Welbore Ellis, Esq. 
¢ bar harles wisdey Esq. 
‘o 


Poniemia. John Armstrong,Esq. 
John Bark ~4 Esq. <<. 
John Bostock, M.D. Mark Beaschamp eacock, Esq. 
. Fuller Boteler, Esq. Q.C. John Round, Esq. M.P. 
Richard Holmes Coote, Esq. Theophilus ° Thom .D. 
‘his Society is the oldest Institution in existence for granting 
Aqgerensse on Lives. 
ery person on whose life an assurance is effected for one 
or saoee Shares bon nem a pene of the Corporation, and 
entitl o unreserved parti- 
cipation in the protit, “the, whole of which are divided among 
the re of the members, with- 














out reference to the | Tength of time during which the Policy may 
have been in force, 
an commission is allowed to agents ; and the affairs of the 
ration are onneer at the least possible expense ; the 
= ts are, Sherefore, ¢ e utmost the premiums taken admit of. 
Persons whose | ives are assured with this Corporation may 
travel to or from, or reside in, » ang, part of Europe, without pay- 
ing any additional premium. GALLOWAY. Registrar. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE AND 
LOAN COMPANY, No. ove ing William-street, City. 


Tru 
oe } San, Duke, Ald. M.P. Chair-| 


Benjamin Barnard, Esq. Cc barles Baldwin, Esq. 
Soliciter—Jobn Curtis, Esq. 80, Basinghall-street. 

The principle of this Company is to allow to each Assurer 
such reasonable advantages as may suit his particular views. 
‘Thus, parties Assuring the Lives of others, may make their 
Policies secure, notwithstanding the Life Assured may go out of 
the limits of Europe, witbout the necessary year nye gp of the 
Directors having been previously obtained. Credit of half the 
Premiums for the first five years, allowed on Policies effected 
for the whole term of Life. Parties who have been Assured for 
five years will be allowed to borrow on the Security of their 
Policies, asum equal to one-half the Premiums paid, less that 
for the tirst year. Advances are made to Parties Assured in the 
Otfice, on real or undoubted Personal Security, for terms not 
exceeding three years, repayable 7 Instalments. Premiums 
moderate. Participation in Profits. Detailed Prospectuses may 
be obtained on application at the Office, or by letter addressed 
to the Secretary. WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Sec. 





rien. Hawes, Esq. Dep. Chair- 
ma 








COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, instituted 1824, and incorporated 
by Royal Charter. — Offices, 449, West Strand, and 7s, 
King William-street, Ci 
The additions made we Tine Life Folios Serauted by this Cor- 
poration for the last seven years, vary 41 to 65 per cent. on 
the premiums paid, and average 14 ag con. on the sums as- 
sured—a result, it is believed, more favourable than any other 
Company has hitherto ac complished, when the low rates of pre- 
mium charged by this Corporation are taken into consideration. 
Examples of Bonus. 


rofit », | Sum Total Sum now agate t in 
poling No, | Issued in | Assured. | the goons of deat 
8i2 July, 1834) £4000 
aoe, 1835| 5000 § 
1153 Vv. 1835) 5000 | 5572 0 ° 
1237 March, 1836 5000 | 5568 17 6 


Table exhibiting the Additions declared upon Policies for 1,000/, 
each, which have been in existence forseven complete years. 


Age when | Seam ‘Total Sum now payable 
Assured under | Assured. Addition. in the event of death. 
Lio =| £133 7 6 A1133 7 6 
bef 1000 135 19 0 1135 19 0 
40 | 1000 1815 6 1138 15 6 
45 | 1000 142 9 0 142 9 0 
5s | (| (lou 14817 6 1148 17 6 


Thus averaging l4 per cent. in seven years on the sume assured. 

The next division will take place in December, 1846. 

FIRE INSURANCES efiected at the usual reduced rates, and 
policies may be transferred to this Ottice without extra charge, 
and on terms very favourable to the assured. 

Special risks reasonably rated. 

Tables of rates, and every information, may be had at the 
Company’s Offices ; or of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

_ 419, West Strand, London. F. .G. TH, Sec retary. 


rw 
OCK LIFE ASSURANCE ‘COMPAN z, 
14, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
Directors—Ado\phus Pugh Johnson, Esq. Chairman, 
— Small, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Thomas Allan | Joseph Jackson, Esq. 
William Borrudaiis, Esq. | John Dorrien Magens, By 
ames Cousens, “ti | John Masterman, Esq. M 
Richard Peckover om Esq. Ric nerd, a e, Esq, 
‘Thomas Hoblyn, Alfred Thorp, Esq. 
James Horne, Esq. Henry Tritton, i) 
Robert Hudson, a | Thomas Francis Wilson, Esq. 
ustees. 
William Borradaile, Esq. 
John Richard Buker, Esq. 
Sir Thomas Neave, Bart. 
mes Innes, Esq 
Auditors—T. Hodgkinson, ‘psa. ‘Thomas Hayter Lesaden, Esq. 
Chas. Palmer Dimond, Esq. | Thomas Vardon, Esq 

NOTICE is hereby given, that the books of this Company will 
be open for the transfer of Shares on the 14th inst.; and that a 
dividend on the same for the present year will then be payable, 
and every day after, between the hours of eleven and three. 

This Company was established in the year 1806. It consists 
of a numerous body of Proprietors, each of whom is bound to 
keep on foot an assurance, according to the number of his shares 
in its capital stock, amounting now to nearly One Million, actu- 
ally invested in the public stocks of Great Britain, ae laid out on 
the mortgage of real estates; which, with above Two Millions 
more, invested in the same way, on account of the Assurance 
Fund, making together Three Millions, forms the security pos- 
sessed by the Company for the discharge of its engagements. 

A dividend is deciared annually amongst the Proprietors out 
of the subscription capital stock ; which. for the present year, 
amounts to 4s. per share, being at the rate of 40 per cent. on the 
sum originally subscribe 

sides this, a bonus on the policies is declared every seven 
years out of the assurance fund; in which the Assured for the 
whole term of life, whether Proprietors or Non-proprietors, 
participate, according to the amount and standing of their re- 
spective policies. By means of the several additions that have 
been made to them up to the 20th August, 1840, such policies as 
were taken out when the Company was first established. are 
now payable to an amount exceeding twice that for which they 
were granted,—thus making, in the case of those policies, more 
than 200/. payable for every 100/. originally assured ; and so in 
proportion with regard to — other policies, as shown in a Table 
to be procured at the Oflic 

Proposals for Assurance ame received daily from Proprietors 
and others ; and policies granted to the latter will entitle them 

at any time afterwards to bold shares, so as to partake of the 
full benefits of the Institution. 
By order of the ae of Dire: 
6th October, 1842, SO LEWIS, 2 Actuary. 


Magens Dorrien Magens, — 
Adolpbus Pugh Johuson, Esq. 
William Masterman, Esa. 





NEW WORKS printed for 
Loneman, Brown, GREEN & LoNGMANs. 





LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


By the Rt. Hon. Tuos. Basincton Macauay. 
1 vol. 8vo. 
On Thursday next, the 27th inst. 


A SCRIPTURE HERBAL; 


With upwards of 120 Engravings on Wood. 
By Lapy Ca.tcorr. 


Handsomely printed in | vol. square crown 8vo. 
On Thursday next, the 27th inst. 


3. 
Life in Sweden. 


THE NEIGHBOURS: 


A STORY OF EVERY-DAY LIFE. 
By FREDERIKA BREMER. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 
2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 674, 18s. boards. 


THE LAW OF NISI PRIUS, 


EVIDENCE IN CIVIL ACTIONS, ARBITRATIONS, 
AND AWARDS 


With an Appendix of the New Rules the Statutes of Set- off, 

Interpleader, and Limitation, and the Decisions thereon. 
By AacuiBaLpD Joun STEPHENS, 
Barrister-at-Law. 
3 vols. royal eve, containing nearly 3000 pages, _~4 an Index of 
above Three Hundred pages, 5/. 5s. bd 

The object of this Work is to supply the Legal Pectin with 

a Practical Treatise, not only upon the Law of Nisi Prius, but 

also upon the subjects of Evidence in Civil Actions, and Arbi- 

trations and Awards. An Appendix of the New Rules, and the 

Statutes of Set-off, Interplea er, and Limitation, with Notes of 

the Cases which have arisen upon them, is likewise given, in 
the hope of increasing the — utility of the publication. 


CHESS EXEMPLIFIED, 


In a Concise and Easy Notation, greatly facilitating ae 
being an Introduction to the Game, on a System of Progressive 
Instruction and Examples 
By the late President of a Select ( ‘hess Club. 


Part I. 12mo. pp. 144, with Chess-board, according to the new 
system, printed on a sheet, 5 5s. cloth. 
6. 
THE 


PARENTS’ HAND-BOOK ; 


Or, GUIDE to om CHOICE of PROFESSIONS, EMPLOY- 

MENTS, and SITUATIONS, 

By J. C. Hupson, Esq. 

Author of ‘ Plain Directions for Making Wills.’ 
‘cp. 8V0. pp. 254, clot 
“Supplies a store of information re ——. the various pur- 
suits of the learned and scientific professions, and of the less 
distinguished, but frequently more profitable employments, 
which mercantile and trading operations present to those whose 
limited means suggest the necessity of economy in the course 
of preliminary education. ‘Time and money may he saved by 
attending to the directions “ cautions it supplies.” — Globe, 


DORA MELDER: 


A STORY OF ALSACE. 
By META saNpen, Ye Fanslation, edited by the 


Author of * Records of a Good Man’s Life,’ 
Feap. 8vo. pp. 236, with Two Illustrations, 7s. ¢ cloth. 


FOREST LIFE. 


By MARY CLAVERS, an Actual Settler, . Author of ‘A New 
Home, Who'll Follow 
vols. fcap. 8vo. pp. 642, 13. iii. 

“We wish — could afford space for a few extracts from the 
lighter and more graphic parts of this entertaining work ; as it 
is, we can only recommend it to our readers, an contidently 
assure them that they will find amusement and instruction 
combined in no ordinary manner and degree.”—Magazine of 
Domestic Economy. 


THE MEDICAL GAZETTE, 


Publishing in Weekly Numbers and Monthly Parts, and so _ 
ranged as to forma pepesttacy of Original Essays, by the most 
eminent Professional Men in the Kingdom, and a complete 
Record of the Medical Sciences at home and abroad. 

The principal articles in course of publication are, the 
Lectures on Midwifery of Dr. R. Lee, of London; the 
Physiological Lectures of Dr. Knox, of Edinburgh ; 

Lectures on the Pathology of the Urine, by Dr. G. "Bird; and 
Clinical Lectures from various sources, commencing with those 
of Dr. Lawrie, of Glasgow. 
A New Serigs was commenced on the Ist of October, of 
which Three Numbers have now appeared, containing Original 
Communications by 





Dr. Guy, Professor of Forensic} Dr. Burton, St. Thomas's Hosp. 
Medici ine, King’s College. Mr. Smee, aiderarate Dispens. 
r. Moore, of Dublin. Mr. May, of Reading. 

Dr. Douglas, of Glasgow. Mr. James, Weetaninater Hosp. 

Dr. Ayres, of Thame. (Hope.| Dr. Williams, University Coll. 
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Mr. Fluder, of Lymington. Mr. Grantham, of Crayford. 
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VT, THE DOCTRINE of LIMITS, with Ap- 
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VII. On the FOUN 


3s, 6d. 
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8vo. with Portrait, 18s. 


HE LIFE of ISAAC MILNER, D.D. F.RS, 


Dean of Carlisle ; comprising a Portion of his Corr 
dence, aud other Writinzs hitherto unpublished, > 


By his Niece, MARY MILNER, 





8vo. 8s. 


N ILLUSTRATION of the METHOD of 
EXPLAINING the NEW TESTAMENT by the fat 
Gpisions, of Jews and Christians cone erning Christ. 
WILSON, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Canbree: 
A Pg Edition, carefully 1 ed, 
Edited by THOMAS T URTON, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 





Fourth Edition, 4s. 
DISCOURSE on the STUDIES of the 
UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE, 
By the Rev. Professor SEDG WICK, M.A. F.R.S. 





New Edition, 8vo. 12s, 


ULLER’S HISTORY of the UNIVERSITY 
of CAMBRIDGE 
Edited, Sw Illustrative Notte by the Rev. 


M. PRICKETT, 
S.A., and T. WI 


RIGHT, M.A. F.S.A. Trinity College, 
Cambrid, ge. 





8vo. 10s. 6d. 


COLLECTION of LETTERS, STATUTES, 
and other DOCUMENTS, from the MS. Library of Co 
Christ. Coll. ., illustrative of the History of the UNIVERSIT 
of CAMBRIDGE, TR the time of the Reformation, = 
a.p. M.D. to a.p. ML 
Edited m4 JOHN LAMB, D.D 
Master of Corpus Christi Coll., Cambridge, and Dean of Bristol. 





8vo. 9s. 6d. 
BSERVATIONS on the STATUTES of the 
UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. 
By GEORGE PEACOCK, D.D. V.P.R.S. 
an of Ely. 





Fourth Edition, 6s. 6d. 
fF ISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


from the Ascension of Jesus Christ to the Conversion of 
Constantine. 
By the late Professor BURTON. 





8vo. 9s. 6d. 
fTMHE BOOK of the FATHERS of the Christian 


Church, and the Spirit of their Writings. 





The First Volume, with numerous Illustrations, 25s., of the 


IBLE CYCLOP-EDIA ; or, Illustrations of 

the Civil and Natural History of the Sacred Writings. by 

Reterence to the Manners, Customs, Rites, Traditions, Antiqui- 
ties and Literature ef Eastern Nations. 


The Second Volume, completing the Work, will be ready at 
Christmas. 


Uniformly with the above, 7s. 6d. 
IBLE MAPS; a Series of New and Accurate 


Maps, constructed on the best Authorities ; with Expla- 
natory Memoirs, aud a copious Index of Scriptural and Modera 


ames. By WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S. 
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REVIEWS 
American Notes for General Circulation. By 
Charles Dickens. 2 vols. Chapman & Hall. 


Wuen the public has devoured the scenes, cha- 
racters, and dialogues in this book, it will be 
time enough to award to ‘ Boz’ his peculiar place 
anong the English tourists to America. For the 
resent, then, we merely offer ourselves as tasters, 
—extracting from this eagerly-expected book as 
copiously as time and space will allow, and 
leaving criticism for some future day. 

Many will be curious to see how one so 
masterly and minute in his portraiture of terra 

rma, deals with the perils of the deep. For 
the gratification of their curiosity, we will give 
afragment or two from “the voyage out.” In 
the first, a party on board the tender are rapidly 
nearing the Britannia steamer, which is lying 
not far from the mouth of the Mersey :— 

“And there she is! all eyes are turned to where 
she lies, dimly discernible through the gathering fog 
of the early winter afternoon ; every finger is pointed 
in the same direction ; and murmurs of interest and 
admiration—as * How beautiful she looks!’ ‘ How 
trim she is!’—are heard on every side. Even the 
lazy gentleman, with his hat on one side and his 
hands in his pockets, who has dispensed so much 
consolation by inquiring with a yawn of another gen- 
tleman whether he is * going across’—as if it were a 
ferry—even he condescends to look that way, and 
nod his head, as who should say * No mistake about 
that > and not even the sage Lord Burleigh in his 
nod, included half so much as this lazy gentleman 
of might who has made the passage (as every body 
on board has found out already ; it’s impossible to say 
how) thirteen times without a single accident! There 
is another passenger very much wrapped -up, who 
has been frowned down by the rest, and morally 
trampled upon and crushed, for presuming to inquire 
with a timid interest how long it is since the poor 
President went down. He is standing close to the 
lazy gentleman, and says with a faint smile that he 
believes She is a very strong Ship; to which the 
lazy gentleman, looking first in his questioner’s eye 
and then very hard in the wind’s, answers unexpect- 
edly and ominously, that She need be. Upon this 
the lazy gentleman instantly falls very low in the 
popular estimation, and the passengers, with looks 
of defiance, whisper to each other that he is an ass, 
and an impostor, and clearly don’t know anything 
at all about it.” 

In the next extract the imposture of “the 
lazy gentleman” will be seen in all its true 
colours. After half-a-dozen very vivid pages, 
which will make qualmish those who affect to 
laugh at a winter voyage, in proportion as they 
fear it, comes what the musicians would call “ a 
grand crash” :— ° 

“A heavy gale of wind came slowly up at sun- 
set, when we were about ten days out, and raged with 
gradually increasing fury until morning, saving that it 
lulled for an hour a little before midnight. There was 
something in the unnatural repose of that hour and 
in the after-gathering of the storm, so inconceivably 
awful and tremendous, that its bursting into full vio- 
lence was almost a relief. The labouring of the ship 
in the troubled sea on this night I shall never forget. 
‘Will it ever be worse than this ?’ was a question I 
had often heard asked, when everything was sliding 
and bumping about, and when it certainly did seem 
difficult to comprehend the possibility of anything 
afloat being more disturbed, without toppling: over 
and going down, But what the agitation of a steam- 
vessel is, on a bad winter’s night in the wild Atlantic, 
it is impossible for the most vivid imagination to 
conceive. Tosay that she is flung down on her side 
in the waves, with her masts dipping into them, and 
that, springing up again, she rolls over on the other 
side, until a heavy sea strikes her with the noise of a 
hundred great guns, and hurls her back—that she 
stops, and staggers, and shivers, as though stunned, 
and then, with a violent throbbing at her heart, darts 
onward like a monster goaded into madness, to be 





beaten down, and battered, and crushed, and leaped 
on by the angry sea—that thunder, lightning, hail, 
and rain, and wind, are all in fierce contention for the 
mastery—that every plank has its groan, every nail 
its shriek, and every drop of water in the great ocean 
its howling voice—is nothing. To say that all is 
grand, and all appalling and horrible in the last 
degree, is nothing. Words cannot express it. 
Thoughts cannot convey it. Only a dream can call 
it up again, in all its fury, rage, and passion, And 
yet, in the very midst of these terrors, I was placed 
in a situation so exquisitely ridiculous, that even 
then I had as strong a sense of its absurdity as I have 
now: and could no more help laughing than I can 
at any other comical incident, happening under cir- 
cumstances the most favourable to its enjoyment. 
About midnight we shipped a sea, which forced its 
way through the skylights, burst open the doors 
above, and came raging and roaring down into the 
ladies’ cabin, to the unspeakable consternation of 
my wife and a little Scotch lady—who, by the way, 
had previously sent a message to the captain by the 
stewardess, requesting him, with her compliments, to 
have a steel conductor immediately attached to the 
top of every mast, and to the chimney, in order that 
the ship might not be struck by lightning. They, 
and the handmaid before mentioned, being in such 
ecstacies of fear that I scarcely knew what to do with 
them, I naturally bethought myself of some restora- 
tive or comfortable cordial; and nothing better oc- 
curring to me, at the moment, than hot brandy-and- 
water, I procured a tumbler-full without delay. It 
being impossible to stand or sit without holding on, 
they were all heaped together in one corner of a 
long sofa—a fixture extending entirely across the 
cabin—where they clung to each other in momentary 
expectation of being drowned. When I approached 
this place with my specific, and was about to admin- 
ister it, with many consolatory expressions, to the 
nearest sufferer, what was my dismay to see them all 
roll slowly down to the other end! And when I 
staggered to that end, and held out the glass once 
more, how immensely baffled were my good inten- 
tions by the ship giving another lurch, and their all 
rolling back again! I suppose I dodged them up 
and down this sofa for at least a quarter of an hour, 
without reaching them once; and by the time I did 
catch them, the brandy-and-water was diminished, by 
constant spilling, to a tea-spoonful. To complete 
the group, it is necessary to recognise in this discon- 
certed dodger, a very pale individual, who had shaved 
his beard and brushed his hair, last, at Liverpool : 
and whose only articles of dress (linen not included) 
were a pair of dreadnought trousers ; a blue jacket, 
formerly admired upon the Thames at Richmond ; 
no stockings ; and one slipper.” 

Here is a specimen of the incidents of the 
voyager's daily life :— 

“As to daily news, there i® no dearth of that 
commodity. This passenger is reported to have lost 
fourteen pounds at Vingt-et-un in the saloon yester- 
day: and that passenger drinks his bottle of cham- 
pagne every day, and how he does it (being only 
a clerk), nobody knows. The head engineer has 
distinctly said that there never was such times— 
meaning weather—and four good hands are ill, and 
have given in, dead beat. Several berths are full of 
water, and allthe cabins are leaky. The ship's cook, 
secretly swigging damaged whiskey, has been found 
drunk ; and has been played upon by the fire-engine 
until quite sober. All the stewards have fallen down 
stairs at various dinner-times, and go about with 
plasters in various places. The baker is ill, and so 
is the pastry-cook. A new man, horribly indisposed, 
has been required to fill the place of the latter offi- 
cer; and has been propped and jammed up with 
empty casks in a little house upon deck, and com- 
manded to roll out pie-crust, which he protests (being 
highly bilious) it is death to him to look at. News! 
A dozen murders on shore would lack the interest of 
these slight incidents at sea.” 

The Britannia lay to at Halifax for seven 
hours, giving Mr. Dickens an opportunity of 
assisting at the opening of the Legislative Council ; 
but his début in America was made at Boston, 
as follows :— 

“The indescribable interest with which I strained 
my eyes, as the first patches of American soil peeped 





like molehills from the green sea, and followed them 
as they swelled, by slow and almost imperceptible 
degrees, into a continuous line of coast, can hardly be 
exaggerated. A sharp keen wind blew dead against 
us; a hard frost prevailed on shore ; and the cold 
was most severe. Yet the air was so intensely clear 
and dry and bright, that the temperature was not 
only endurable, but delicious. How I remained on 
deck, staring about me until we came alongside the 
dock, and how, though I had had as many eyes as 
Argus, I should have had them all wide open, and 
and all employed on new objects—are topics which 
I will not prolong this chapter to discuss. Neither 
will I more than hint at my foreigner-like mistake, 
in supposing that a party of most active persons, who 
scrambled on board at the peril of their lives as we 
approached the wharf, were newsmen, answering to 
that industrious class at home ; whereas, despite the 
leathern wallets of news slung about the necks of 
some, and the broad sheets in the hands of all, they 
were Editors, who boarded ships in person (as one 
gentleman in a worsted comforter informed me) 
* because they liked the excitement of it.’ Suffice it 
in this place to say, that one of these invaders, with a 
ready courtesy for which I thank him here most 
gratefully, went on before to order rooms at the 
hotel ; and that when I followed, as I soon did, I 
found myself rolling through the long passages with 
an involuntary imitation of the gait of Mr. T. P. 
Cooke, in a new nautical melo-drama. * Dinner, if 
you please,’ said I to the waiter. * When? said the 
waiter. *As quick as possible,’ said I. * Right 
away 2” said the waiter. After a moment's hesitation, 
I answered ‘No,’ at hazard. ‘ Not right away ?’ 
cried the waiter, with an amount of surprise that 
made me start. I looked at him doubtfully, and re- 
turned, ‘No, I would rather have it in this private 
room. I like it very much.’ At this, I really thought 
the waiter must have gone out of his mind ; as I be- 
lieve he would have done, but for the interposition 
of another man, who whispered in his ear * Directly.’ 
‘Well, and that’s a fact!’ said the waiter, looking 
helplessly at me: * Right away.’ I saw now that 
‘Right away’ and * Directly’ were one and the same 
thing. So I reversed my previous answer, and sat 
down to dinner in ten minutes afterwards, and a ca- 
pital dinner it was, The hotel (a very excellent one) 
is called the Tremont House. It has more galleries, 
colonnades, piazzas, and passages than I can remem- 
ber, or the reader would believe ; and is some trifle 
smaller than Bedford Square.” 

A new air is given to the Unitarian city of 
Boston in the following lively paragraph :— 

“When I got into the streets upon this Sunday 
morning, the air was so clear, the houses were so 
bright and gay ; the signboards were painted in such 
gaudy colours; the gilded letters were so very gol- 
den ; the bricks were so very red, the stone was so 
very white, the blinds and area railings were so very 
green, the knobs and plates upon the street doors so 
marvellously bright and twinkling; and all so slight 
and unsubstantial in appearance—that every tho- 
roughfare in the city looked exactly like a scene in 
a pantomime. It rarely happens in the business 
streets that a tradesman, if I may venture to call 
anybody a tradesman where everybody is a merchant, 
resides above his store; so that many occupations 
are often carried on in one house, and the whole 
front is covered with boards and inscriptions. As I 
walked along, I kept glancing up at these boards, con- 
fidently expecting to see a few of them change into 
something ; and I never turned a corner suddenly 
without looking out for the clown and pantaloon, 
who, I had no doubt, were hiding in a doorway or 
behind some pillar close at hand. As to Harlequin 
and Columbine, I discovered immediately that they 
lodged (they are always looking after Jodgings in a 
pantomime) ata very small clock-maker’s, one story 
high, near the hotel; which, in addition to various 
symbols and devices, almost covering the whole front, 
had a great dial hanging out—to be jumped through, 
of course. The suburbs are, if possible, even more un- 
subtantial-looking than the city. The white wooden 
houses (so white that it makes one wink to look at 
them), with their green jalousie blinds, are so 
sprinkled and dropped about in all directions, with- 
out seeming to have any root at all in the ground ; 
and the small churches and chapels are so prim, and 
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bright, and highly varnished, that I almost believed | 


the whole affair could be taken up piecemeal like a 
child’s toy, and crammed into a little box.” 

We shall pass Mr. Dickens’s notes on the 

ublic institutions at Boston. He describes at 
Jength the interesting case of Laura Bridgman, 
the deaf, dumb, and blind child, which has 
already been laid before our readers too fully 
to demand attention anew. Nor shall we quote 
his account—reported with the true Pickwick 
accuracy—of the sermon of Father Taylor, be- 
cause that good man, and the peculiar nature of 
his pulpit eloquence, were, if we recollect right, 
vividly presented to us by Miss Martineau. On 
his way to Lowell, a rail-road journey gives Mr. 
Dickens an opportunity to describe one phase of 
Transatlantic travelling and scenery. 

“T made acquaintance with an American railroad, 
on this occasion, for the first time. As these works 
are pretty much alike all through the States, their 
general characteristics are easily described. There 
are no first and second class carriages, as with us; 
but there is a gentlemen’s car and a ladies’ car: the 
main distinction between which is, that in the first, 
everybody smokes; and in the second, nobody does. 
As a black man never travels with a white one, there 
is also a negro car; which is a great blundering 
clumsy chest, such as Gulliver put to sea in, from the 
kingdom of Brobdignag. There is a great deal of 
jolting, a great deal of noise, a great deal of wall, not 
much window, a locomotive engine, a shriek, and a 
bell. The cars are like shabby omnibusses, but 
larger : holding thirty, forty, fifty, people. ‘The seats, 
instead of stretching from end to end, are placed 
crosswise. Each seat holds two persons. There is 
a long row of them on each side of the caravan, a 
narrow passage up the middle, and a door at both 
ends. In the centre of the carriage there is usually 
a stove, fed with charcoal or anthracite coal ; which 
is fur the most part red-hot, It is insufferably close; 
and you see the hot air fluttering between yourself 
and any other object you may happen to look at, 
like the ghost of smoke. In the ladies’ car, there 
are a great many gentlemen who have ladies with 
them. There are also a great many ladies who have 
nobody with them: for any lady may travel alone, 
from one end of the United States to the other, and 
be certain of the most courteous and considerate 
treatment everywhere. The conductor or check- 
taker, or guard, or whatever he may be, wears no uni- 
form. He walks up and down the car, and in and 
out of it, as his fancy dictates; leans against the door 
with his hands in his pockets and stares at you, if 
you chance to be a stranger; or enters into conversa- 
tion with the passengers about him. A great many 
newspapers are pulled out, and a few of them are 
read, Everybody talks to you, or to anybody else 
who hits his fancy. If you are an Englishman, he 
expects that that railroad is pretty much like an 
English railroad. If you say * No,’ he says * Yes?” 
(interrogatively ), and asks in what respect they differ, 
You enumerate the heads of difference, one by one, 
and he says * Yes 2’ (still interrogatively) to each. 
Then he guesses that you don’t travel faster in Eng- 
Jand; and on your replying that you do, says,* Yes?’ 
again (still interrogatively), and, it is quite evident, 
don’t believe it. After a long pause he remarks, 
partly to you, and partly to the knob on the top of 
his stick, that *‘ Yankees are reckoned to be consider- 
able of a go-ahead people too ;’ upon which you say 
* Yes,’ and then ke says ‘Yes,’ again (affirmatively 
this time); and upon your looking out of window, 
tells you that behind that hill, and some three miles 
from the next station, there is a clever town ina 
smart lo-ca-tion, where he expects you have con- 
cluded to stop. Your answer in the negative natu- 
rally leads to more questions in reference to your in- 
tended route (always pronounced rout) ; and where- 
ever you are going, you invariably learn that you can’t 
get there without immense difficulty and danger, and 
that all the great sights are somewhere else. If a 
lady take a fancy to any male passenger's seat, the 
gentleman who accompanies her gives him notice of 
the fact, and he immediately vacates it with great 
politeness. Politics are much discussed, so are banks, 
so is cotton. Quiet people avoid the question of the 
Presidency, for there will be a new election in three 
years and a half, and party feeling runs very high : 








the great constitutional feature of this institution 


being, that directly the acrimony of the last election 
is over, the acrimony of the next one begins; which 
is an unspeakable comfort to all strong politicians 
and true lovers of their country: that is to say, to 
ninety-nine men and boys out of every ninety-nine 
and a quarter. 

“ Except when a branch road joins the main one, 
there is seldom more than one track of rails; so 
that the road is very, narrow, and the view, where 
there is a deep cutting, by no means extensive. 
When there is not, the character of the scenery is 
always the same. Mile after mile of stunted trees: 
some hewn down by the axe, some blown down by 
the wind, some half fallen and resting on their 
neighbours, many mere logs half hidden intheswamp, 
others mouldered away to spongy chips. The very 
soil of the earth is made up of minute fragments such 
as these; each pool of stagnant water has its crust 
of vegetable rottenness; on every side there are the 
boughs, and trunks, and stumps of trees, in every 
possible stage of decay, decomposition, and neglect. 
Now you emerge for a few brief minutes on an open 
country, glittering with some bright lake or pool, 
broad as many an English river, but so small here 
that it scarcely has a name; now catch hasty glimpses 
of a distant town, with its clean white houses and 
their cool piazzas, its prim New England church and 
schoolhouse; when whir-r-r-r! almost before you 
have seen them, comes the same dark screen: the 
stunted trees, the stumps, the logs, the stagnant water 
—all so like the last, that you seem to have been 
transported back again by magic. The train calls at 
stations in the woods, where the wild impossibility of 
anybody having the smallest reason to get out, is 
only to be equalled by the apparently desperate hope- 
lessness of there being anybody to get in. It rushes 
across the turnpike road, where there is no gate, no 
policeman, no signal: nothing but a rough wooden 
arch, on which is painted *‘ WHEN THE BELL RINGS, 
LOOK OUT FOR THE Locomotive.’ On it whirls 
headlong, dives through the woods again, emerges in 
the light, clatters over frail arches, rambles upon the 
heavy ground, shoots beneath a wooden bridge which 
intercepts the light for a second like a wink, suddenly 
awakens all the slumbering echoes in the main street 
of a large town, and dashes on hap-hazard, pell-mell, 
neck-or-nothing, down the middle of the road. There 
—with mechanics working at their trades, and people 
leaning from their doors and windows, and boys 
flying kites and playing marbles, and men smoking, 
and women talking, and children crawling, and pigs 
burrowing, and unaccustomed horses plunging and 
rearing, close to the very rails—there—on, on, on— 
tears the mad dragon of an engine with its train of 
cars; scattering in all directions a shower of burning 
sparks from its wood fire ; screeching, hissing, yelling, 
panting ; until at last the thirsty monster stops be- 
neath a covered way to drink, the people cluster 
round, and you have time to breathe again.” 

Most encouraging is our author's account of 
the Lowell factories and the Lowell factory-girls, 
upon whose Magazine, it will be remembered, 
we reported a twelvemonth ago (then. No. 722). 
An idea of the numbers and prosperity of 
these young women is conveyed by the fact, re- 
peated by our author, that on “the occasion of 
a visit from General Jackson or General Har- 
rison, he walked through three miles and a half 
of these young ladies, all dressed out with para- 
sols and silk stockings.” 

Worcester, like Lowell, has an air of unsub- 
stantial newness, which could hardly fail to strike 
eyes as keen as our author's :— 

“All the buildings looked as if they had been 
built and painted that morning, and could be taken 
down on Monday with very little trouble. In the 
keen evening air, every sharp outline looked a hun- 
dred times sharper than ever. The clean cardboard 
colonnades had no more perspective than a Chinese 
bridge on a tea-cup, and appeared equally well cal- 
culated for use. ‘The razor-like edges of the detached 
cottages seemed to cut the very wind as it whistled 
against them, and to send it smarting on its way with 
ashriller cry than before. Those slightly-built 
wooden dwellings behind which the sun was setting 
with a brilliant lustre, could be so looked through and 
through, that the idea of any inhabitant being able 





to hide himself from the public gaze, or to have an 

secrets from the public eye, was not entertainahd, 
for a moment, Even where a blazing fire shone 
through the uncurtained windows of some distant 
house, it had the air of being newly lighted, and of 
lacking warmth ; and instead of awakening thoughts 
of a snug chamber, bright with faces that first say 
the light round that same hearth, and ruddy with 
warm hangings, it came upon one suggestive of the 
smell of new mortar and damp walls.” 


From Worcester Mr. Dickens journeyed to 
Springfield, and thence to Hartford, by the 
Connecticut river, on a steam-boat so tiny 
that (to quote verbatim) “we all kept the 
middle of the deck, lest the boat should unex- 
pectedly tip over; the machinery, by some sur- 
prising process of condensation, worked between 
it and the keel,—the whole forming a warm 
sandwich, about three feet thick.” But we 
must ‘go a-head,” or we shall never get to 
New York. Arrived there, it is hard to decide 
which way we should turn—so lively is our 
guide, with a picture in every line, and a colour 
in every word. The Daguerreotype of Broad- 
way with its throngs,—the visit to the Tombs, 
must be left; the latter all the more willingly, 
because we shall go with Mr. Dickens into the 
prisons of Philadelphia. The following extract 
embraces many “curiosities” :— 

“They are the city scavengers, these pigs. Ugly 
brutes they are; having, for the most part, scanty 
brown backs, like the lids of old horse-hair trunks; 
spotted with unwholesome black blotches. They have 
long, gaunt legs, too, and such peaked snouts, that if 
one of them could be persuaded to sit for his pro- 
file, nobody would recognise it for a pig’s likeness, 
They are never attended upon, or fed, or driven, or 
caught, but are thrown upon their own resources in 
early life, and become preternaturally knowing in 
consequence. Every pig knows where he lives, much 
better than anybody could tell him. At this hour, 
just as evening is closing in, you will see them roam- 
ing towards bed by scores, eating their way to the 
last. Occasionally, some youth among them who 
has over-eaten himself, or has been much worried by 
dogs, trots shrinkingly homeward, like a prodigal 
son: but this is a rare case: perfect self-possession 
and self-reliance, and immoveable composure, being 
their foremost attributes. The streets and shops are 
lighted now ; and as the eye travels down the long 
thoroughfare, dotted with bright jets of gas, it is re- 
minded of Oxford Street or Piccadilly. Here and 
there, a flight of broad stone cellar-steps appears, and 
a painted lamp directs you to the Bowling Saloon, or 
Ten-Pin Alley: Ten-Pins being a game of mingled 
chance and skill, invented when the legislature passed 
an act forbidding Nine-Pins. At other downward 
flights of steps, are other lamps, marking the where- 
abouts of oyster-cellars—pleasant retreats, say I: not 
only by reason of their wonderful cookery of oysters, 
pretty nigh as large as cheese-plates, (or for thy dear 
sake, heartiest of Greek Professors!) but because 
of all kinds of eaters of fish, or flesh, or fowl, in these 
latitudes, the swallowers of oysters alone are not gre- 
garious; but subduing themselves, as it were, to the 
nature of what they work in, and copying the coyness 
of the thing they eat, do sit apart in curtained boxes, 
and consort by twos, not by two hundreds. But how 
quiet the streets are! Are there no itinerant bands; 
no wind or stringed instruments? No, not one. By 
day, are there no Punches, Fantoccinis, Dancing-dogs, 
Jugglers, Conjurors, Orchestrinas, or even Barrel- 
organs? No, not one. Yes, I remember one. One 
barrel-organ and a dancing monkey—sportive by 
nature, but fast fading into a dull, lumpish monkey, 
of the Utilitarian school. Beyond that, nothing 
lively ; no, not so much as a white mouse in a twirling 
cage. Are there no amusements? Yes. There is 
a lecture-room across the way, from which that glare 
of light proceeds, and there may be evening service 
for the ladies thrice a week. or oftener. For the 
young gentlemen, there is the counting-house, the 
store, the bar-room: the latter, as you may see 
through these windows, pretty full. Hark! to the 
clicking sound of hammers breaking lumps of ice, 
and to the cool gurgling of the pounded bits as, in the 
process of mixing, they are poured from glass to glas#! 
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No amusements ? What are these suckers of cigars 
and swallowers of strong drinks, whose hats and legs 
we see in every possible variety of twist, doing, but 
amusing themselves ? What are the fifty newspa- 
pers, which those precocious urchins are bawling 
down the street, and which are kept filed within, what 
are they but amusements? Not vapid waterish 
amusements, but good strong stuff, dealing in round 
abuse and blackguard names; pulling off the roofs of 

ivate houses, as the Halting Devil did in Spain ; 
pimping and pandering to all degrees of vicious taste, 
and gorging with coined lies the most voracious maw ; 
jmputing to every man in public life the coarsest and 
the vilest motives; scaring away from the stabbed 
and prostrate body-politic, every Samaritan of clear 
conscience and good deeds; and setting on with 
yell and whistle and the clapping of foul hands, the 
yilest vermin and worst birds of prey.—No amuse- 
ments!” 

We must take, too, a glimpse into that Alsatia 
of New York—“ the Five Points :’— 

“ Here are lanes and alleys, paved with mud knee 
deep: underground chambers, where they dance and 
game; the walls bedecked with rough designs of 
ships, and forts, and flags, and American Eagles out 
of number: ruined houses, open to the street, whence, 
through wide gaps in the walls, other ruins loom upon 
the eye, as though the world of vice and misery had 
nothing else to show: hideous tenements which take 
their name from robbery and murder: all that is 
loathsome, drooping, and decayed is here. Our leader 
has his hand upon the latch of * Almack’s,’ and calls 
to us from the bottom of the steps ; for the assembly- 
room of the Five-point fashionables is approached 
bya descent. Shall we goin? It is but a moment. 
Heyday! the landlady of Almack’s thrives! A 
buxom fat mulatto woman, with sparkling eyes, 
whose head is daintily ornamented with a handker- 
chief of many colours. Nor is the landlord much 
behind her in his finery, being attired in a smart 
blue jacket, like a ship's steward, with a thick gold 
ring upon his little finger, and round his neck a 
gleaming golden watch-guard! How glad he is to 
seeus! What will we please to call for? A dance ? 
It shall be done directly, sir: ‘a regular break- 
down.’ The corpulent black fiddler, and his friend 
who plays the tambourine, stamp upon the boarding 
of the small raised orchestra in which they sit, and 
play a lively measure. Five or six couple come 
upon the floor, marshalled by a lively young negro, 
who is the wit of the assembly, and the greatest 
dancer known. He never leaves off making queer 
faces, and is the delight of all the rest, who grin 
from ear to ear incessantly. Among the dancers are 
two young mulatto girls, with large, black, drooping 
eyes, and head-gear after the fashion of the hostess, 
who are as shy, or feign to be, as though they never 
danced before, and so look down before the visitors, 
that their partners can see nothing but the long 
fringed lashes. But the dance commences. Every 
gentleman sets as long as he likes to the opposite lady, 
and the opposite lady to him, and all are so long 
about it that the sport begins to languish, when sud- 
denly the lively hero dashes in to the rescue. In- 
stantly the fiddler grins, and goes at it tooth and nail ; 
there is new energy in the tambourine ; new laughter 
in the dancers; new smiles in the landlady; new 
confidence in the landlord ; new brightness in the 
very candles. Single shuffle, double shuflle, cut and 
cross-cut ; snapping his fingers, rolling his eyes, turn- 
ing in his knees, presenting the backs of his legs in 
front, spinning about on his toes and heels like no- 
thing but the man’s fingers on the tambourine; 
dancing with two left legs, two right legs, two wooden 
legs, two wire legs, two spring legs—all sorts of legsand 
no legs—what is this to him? And in what walk of 
life, or dance of life, does man ever get such stimu- 

ting applause as thunders about him, when, having 
danced his partner off her feet, and himself too, he 
finishes by leaping gloriously on the bar-counter, and 
calling for something to drink, with the chuckle of a 
million of counterfeit Jim Crows, in one inimitable 
sound,” 

We shall now accompany Mr. Dickens in 
his visit to the Eastern Penitentiary, Phila- 
delphia. We are not prepared once again to 
argue the question of the solitary system. Its 
Consequences, howeyer, as might have been 





expected, struck our tourist forcibly : and his 


impressions are registered in pages which will 
fascinate some persons as strongly as the most 
powerful passages in ‘ Oliver Twist’ :— 

“ The first man I saw was seated at his loom at 
work. He had been there six years, and was to re- 
main, I think, three more. He had been convicted 
as a receiver of stolen goods, but even after this 
long imprisonment, denied his guilt, and said he had 
been hardly dealt by. It was his second offence. He 
stopped his work when we went in, took off his spec- 
tacles, and answered freely to everything that was 
said to him, but always with a strange kind of pause 
first, and in a low, thoughtful voice. He wore a 
paper hat of his own making, and was pleased to 
have it noticed and commended. He had very in- 
geniously manufactured a sort of Dutch clock from 
some disregarded odds and ends ; and his vinegar 
bottle served for the pendulum. Seeing me interested 
in this contrivance, he looked up at it with a great 
deal of pride, and said that he had been thinking of 
improving it, and that he hoped the hammer and a 
little piece of broken glass beside it ‘would play 
music before long.’ He had extracted some colours 
from the yarn with which he worked, and painted a 
few poor figures on the wall. One, of a female over 
the door, he called ‘The Lady of the Lake. He 
smiled as I looked at these contrivances to wile away 
the time; but when I looked from them to him, I 
saw that his lip trembled, and could have counted 
the beating of his heart. I forget how it came about, 
but some allusion was made to his having a wife. 
He shook his head at the word, turned aside, and 
covered his face with his hands. ‘ But you are re- 
signed now?’ said one of the gentlemen, after a 
short pause, during which he had resumed his former 
manner. He answered with a sigh that seemed 
quite reckless in its hopelessness, ‘Oh yes, oh yes! I 
am resigned to it.’ *And are a better man, you 
think 2? ‘Well, I hope so: I’m sure I hope I 
may be.” ‘And time goes pretty quickly?” * Time 
is very long, gentlemen, within these four walls.’ He 
gazed about him—heaven only knows how wearily !— 
as he said these words; and in the act of doing so, fell 
into a strange stare, as if he had forgotten something. 
A moment afterwards he sighed heavily, put on his 
spectacles, and went about his work again.” 

Other figures are drawn with a like impressive 
truth ; but we can only make room for two more: 

“There were three young women in adjoining 
cells, all convicted at the same time of a conspiracy 
to rob their prosecutor. In the silence and solitude 
of their lives, they had grown to be quite beautiful. 
Their looks were very sad, and might have moved 
the sternest visitor to tears, but not to that kind of 
sorrow which the contemplation of the men awakens, 
One was a young girl; not twenty, as I recollect ; 
whose snow-white room was hung with the work of 
some former prisoner, and upon whose downcast face 
the sun in all its splendour shone down through the 
high chink in the wall, where one narrow strip of 
bright biue sky was visible. She was very peni- 
tent and quiet ; had come to be resigned, she said 
(and I believe her), and had a mind at peace. ‘In 
a word, you are happy here ?’ said one of my com- 
panions. She struggled—she did struggle very hard 
—to answer yes; but raising her eyes, and meeting 
that glimpse of freedom over-head, she burst into 
tears, and said, ‘She tried to be; she uttered no 
complaint ; but it was natural that she should some- 
times long to go out of that one cell: she could not 
help that,’ she sobbed, poor thing! I went from cell 
to cell that day; and every face I saw, or word I 
heard, or incident I noted, is present to my mind in 
all its painfulness. But let me pass them by, for 
one more pleasant glance of a prison on the same 
plan, which I afterwards saw at Pittsburgh. When 
I had gone over that, I asked the governor if he had 
any person in his charge who was shortly going out. 
He had one, he said, whose time was up next day; 
but he had only been a prisoner two years. Two 
years! I looked back through two years of my own 
life—out of jail, prosperous, happy, surrounded by 
blessings, comforts, and good fortunc—and thought 
how wide a gap it was, and how long those two years 
passed in solitary captivity would have been. I 
have the face of this man, who was going to be re- 
leased next day, before me now. It is almost more 





memorable in its happiness than the other faces in 
their misery. How easy and how natural it was for 
him to say that the system was a good one! and that 
the time went ‘ pretty quick—considering ;> and that 
when a man once felt he had offended the law, and 
must satisfy it, ‘he got along somehow;’ and so 
forth! ‘What did he call you back to say to you, 
in that strange flutter?’ I asked of my conductor, 
when he had locked the door and joined me in the 
passage. ‘Oh! that he was afraid the soles of his 
boots were not fit for walking, as they were a good 
deal worn when he came in; and that he would 
thank him very much to have them mended, ready.’ 
Those boots had been taken off his feet, and put 
away with the rest of his clothes, two years before ; 
I took that opportunity of inquiring how they con- 
ducted themselves immediately before going out ; 
adding that I presumed they trembled very much. 
* Well, it’s not so much a trembling,’ was the answer— 
‘though they do quiver—as a complete derangement 
of the nervous system. They can’t sign their names 
to the book; sometimes can’t even hold the pen; 
look about ’em without appearing to know why, or 
where they are ; and sometimes get up and sit down 
again, twenty timesin a minute. This is when they're 
in the office, where they are taken with the hood on, 
as they were brought in. When they get outside the 
gate, they stop, and look first one way and then the 
other ; not knowing which to take. Sometimes they 
stagger as if they were drunk, and sometimes are 
forced to lean against the fence, they’re so bad ; but 
they clear offin course of time.” 

Our notice would not be complete without a 
glimpse at the interview of two such distin- 
guished persons as “ Boz” and The President of 
the United States :— 

“The President’s mansion is more like an English 
club-house, both within and without, than any other 
kind of establishment with which I can compare it, 
The ornamental ground about it has been laid out in 
garden walks: they are pretty, and agreeable to the 
eye; though they have that uncomfortable air of 
having been made yesterday, which is far from 
favourable to the display of such beauties. My first 
visit to this house was on the morning after my arri- 
val, when I was carried thither by an official gentle- 
man, who was so kind as to charge himself with my 
presentation to the President. We entered a large 
hall, and having twice or thrice rung a bell which 
nobody answered, walked without further ceremony 
through the rooms on the ground floor, as divers 
other gentlemen (mostly with their hats on, and their 
hands in their pockets) were doing very leisurely. 
Some of these had ladies with them, to whom they 
were showing the premises ; others were lounging on 
the chairs and sofas; others, in a perfect state of 
exhaustion from listlessness, were yawning drearily. 
The greater portion of this assemblage were rather 
asserting their supremacy than doing anything else, 
as they had no particular business there, that any- 
body knew of. A few were closely eyeing the 
moveables, as if to make quite sure that the President 
(who was far from popular) had not made away with 
any of the furniture, or sold the fixtures for his pri- 
vate benefit. After glancing at these loungers ; who 
were scattered over a pretty drawing-room, opening 
upon a terrace which commanded a beautiful pro- 
spect of the river and the adjacent country ; and who 
were sauntering, too, about a larger state room called 
the Eastern Drawing-room ; we went up stairs into 
another chamber, where were certain visitors, waiting 
for audiences. At sight of my conductor, a black in 
plain clothes and yellow slippers, who was gliding 
noiselessly about, and whispering messages in the 
ears of the more impatient, made a sign of recogni- 
tion, and glided off to announce him, We had pre- 
viously looked into another chamber fitted all round 
with a great bare wooden desk or counter, whereon 
lay files of newspapers, to which sundry gentlemen 
were referring. But there were no such means of 
beguiling the time in this apartment, which was as 
unpromising and tiresome as any waiting room In one 
of our public establishments, or any physician's 
dining-room during his hours of consultation at home. 
There were some fifteen or twenty persons in the 
room, One, a tall, wiry, muscular old man, from 
the west; sunburnt and swarthy: with a brown- 
white hat on his knees, and a giant umbrella resting 
between his legs; who sat bolt upright in his chair, 
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frowning steadily at the carpet, and twitching the 
hard lines about his mouth, as if he had made up his 
mind ‘to fix’ the President on what he had to say, 
and wouldn't bate him a grain. Another,a Kentucky 
farmer, six-feet-six in height, with his hat on, and his 
hands under his coat-tails, who leaned against the 
wall and kicked the floor with his heel, as though he 
had Time’s head under his shoe, and were literally 
‘killing’ him. ‘A third, an oval-faced, bilious-looking 
man, with sleek black hair cropped close, and whis- 
kers and beard shaved down to blue dots, who sucked 
the head of a thick stick, and from time to time took 
it out of his mouth, to see how it was getting on. A 
fourth did nothing but whistle. A fifth did nothing 
but spit. And indeed all these gentlemen were so 
very persevering and energetic in this latter parti- 
cular, and bestowed their favours so abundantly upon 
the carpet, that I take it for granted the Presidential 
housemaids have high wages, or, to speak more gen- 
teelly, an ample amount of ‘ compensation :’ which 
is the American word for salary, in the case of all 
public servants. We had not waited in this room 
many minutes, before the black messenger returned, 
and conducted us into another of smaller dimensions, 
where, at a business-like table covered with papers, 
sat the President himself. He looked somewhat 


worn and anxious, and well he might: being at war | 


with everybody—but the expression of his face was 





mild and pleasant, and his manner was remarkably | 


unaffected, gentlemanly, and agreeable. 
that in his whole carriage and demeanour, he became 
his station singularly well.” 

We warn our expectant readers that the second 
volume of these ‘ American Notes,’ is as rich in 
matter as the one we are here compelled, reluc- 
tantly, to close. 





Refutation of Lieut. Wellsted’s Attack upon 
Lord Valentia. By Fred. Robinson, R.N. 


Few travellers have given occasion to fiercer 
controversy than Bruce. His accusers and his 
advocates resemble the Greeks and Trojans con- 
tending over the body of a fallen hero in the 
Tliad. He was not only witty himself, but the 
cause of wit in others. A critical account of 
the disputes arising out of his published narra- 
tive would form a curious chapter in our literary 
history, and would fully prove how obtuse the 

ublic is, and at the same time how jealous of 
its discernment; how easily duped, and how 
angry at being thought so; how prone it is, 
when on its mettle and fearful of being imposed 
on, to reject the truth and gulp all the falsehood; 
and, above all, it would show that a controversy 
may be maintained for half a century with very 
little knowledge of the matter in dispute on 
either side. 

It is certainly a curious fact, that within the 
last ten years a popular author, writing the life 
of Bruce, should have made the following state- 
ment :—“ When Bruce's work was completed 
(in 1789), just before it was printed, and while 
public attention was eagerly expecting it, John- 
son translated and published the travels in Abys- 
sinia of the Jesuit, Jerome Lobo; of whom he 
says, in his preface, ‘ He meets with no basilisks 
that destroy with their eyes,’ &c. &c. These 
round, rigmarole sentences were rolled against 
Bruce.” Here we have it stated that Johnson’s 
first work made its appearance in 1789 (half a 
century after its true date), and that his rigmarole 
sentences contributed to blast Bruce’s reputation. 
Now when we consider that the work from which 
we make this extract is written in the same style 
of blundering audacity throughout, that every 
page of it displays a contempt of accuracy, and 
that it was nevertheless well received by the 
public, we confess we are disposed to pity Bruce, 
who, by the caprice of fortune, requires to be 
vindicated before the same public which tolerates 
his biographer. 

The same dashing writer goes on to say, that 
Bruce had the misfortune to provoke the garret- 
critics. Who were these, or how did he provoke 
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them? We have never heard of these garret- 


critics. The assailants of Bruce were, in general, 
of the first class of respectability. In this coun- 
try, Bruce’s veracity was suspected from the 
very commencement of his career. In Germany, 
he was castigated by no less distinguished a 
scholar than Hartmann. In France, L’Archer 
was among the first to condemn him. In Italy, 
Tiraboschi sought for those MS, journals of the 
Jesuit missionary, P. Paez, of which Bruce de- 
clared that he had seen two copies; yet he sought 
them in vain, and reported that those journals 
had no existence. Finally, Lord Valentia and 
Mr. Salt having traced a portion of Bruce’s route 
in Abyssinia, published to the world that he was 
not worthy of credit. These, it must be allowed, 
were all respectable opponents. But candour 
obliges us to state that Bruce had also, on par- 
ticular points, some respectable defenders. Thus, 
in his account of the Ibis, he differed from the 
prevalent opinion of the naturalists, and also, 
much to his disadvantage, from the decision of 
the French Academy of Sciences; but Cuvier 
at length stepped forward to show that Bruce 
was in the right, and the Academy in the wrong. 
More recently, Dr. Riippell has borne testimony 
to the general accuracy of his astronomical ob- 
servations in Abyssinia. 

What then shall we say of one so attacked 
and so defended? The fact is, that nearly all 
who have taken part in the controversy respect- 
ing Bruce have gone too far: the traveller's 
opponents impugning his general veracity and 
questioning all his statements; while nothing 
will serve his advocates but to maintain his ab- 
solute infallibility. Now Bruce was no impostor, 
and yet a rigid adherence to truth in every par- 
ticular, or strict accuracy, was perhaps the last 
thing he ever thought of. He was a bold, over- 
bearing, clever man, and a remarkably good 
observer. Having finished his travels, he spent 
fifteen years in talking over them. He then 
went to work to give the world an account of his 
discoveries, and, as might be expected from his 
habits, to make a good story of them. When 
his note-book failed him, his calls on memory 
naturally aroused a neighbouring faculty. His 
memory had often fed his invention, and now 
his invention had an opportunity of repaying 
the debt. As to the correctness and perfect 
authenticity of his statements, Bruce was not the 
man to admit the abstract right of the public to 
dispute them. He was a gentleman born; he 
was The Bruce, and, therefore, whatever he said, 
true or not true, was good enough for the mul- 
titude. This being the case, it-may be easily 
conceived that Bruce would collect many valu- 
able facts, and that at the same time, with the 
licence engendered by habits of theorizing and 
by overweening humours, he would fill up his 
narrative with much that had no foundation. 

But to come to the litigated question imme- 
diately before us, Lieut. Wellsted has attempted 
to vindicate the accuracy of Bruce, respecting 
some of the coasts and islands of the Red Sea, 
from the strictures of Lord Valentia (now Earl 
of Mountnorris) ; and Mr. Robinson comes for- 
ward to confute Lieut. Wellsted. Figuring, as 
he does, in quarto, 17 pp. with 7 maps, we feel 
justified in saying, that Mr. Robinson makes a 
very lordly appearance, and such as becomes the 
advocate of an earl. He certainly establishes 
his case: he shows that Bruce followed La Ro- 
chette’s chart of the Red Sea, and pretended to 
make observations in accordance with it; but it 
is not quite fair to compare works of that kind 
done by an individual traveller with the results 
of ascientific expedition. If Bruce described 
islands in the Red Sea which he sailed by at 
night, and really never saw, he only availed 
himself of the undisputed privilege of travellers 
in general, When Lieut. Wellsted, and the 
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sapient body which lent him its voice, are brought 


to silence, there is still but little done towards 
justifying that wide and absolute condemnation 
of Bruce which once emanated from Lord Va- 
lentia. The fact is, that the Abyssinian traveller 
has told some truth, which, taking quantity and 
quality together, far outweighs what his enemies 
have given to the world. 








Narrative of Voyages and Commercial Enter. 

prises. By R. J. Cleveland. London, Moxon, 
Tuts is a republication of an American work 
—a narrative of adventure—of hair-breadth 
escapes, not in the deadly breach, where honour 
is sought, but in the peaceful pursuit of 
gain. Mr. Cleveland may, in our opinion stand 
as the representative of. a class—of the New 
Englander, the genuine Yankee—shrew4, active, 
enterprising, indefatigable, and indomitable; 
seeking fortune, not in the cannon’s mouth, but 
quite content if he finds it there or anywhere; 
preferring great risks and great profits to the 
slow but more sure results of legitimate trade, 
Like thousands of his character, Mr. Cleveland 
began life with little, hurried and journeyed 
hither and thither over all parts of the globe, 
risking life and fortune in all kinds of craft, at 
one time commanding a boat of twenty-five tons, 
and at another an Indiaman of 1,000, suffering 
fatigue and privation, and wreck and imprison- 
ment, making and losing during a quarter of a 
century at least half-a-dozen fortunes, and end- 
ing, as he began, with little or nothing. The 
narrative of such a life ought to be full of in- 
terest and excitement, yet on perusal we have 
found it somewhat wearisome ;—there is va- 
riety, and yet, if we may be allowed to say so, 
it is change without difference —the whole, 
wants colour and salient points. Neither is 
there any one, if we except poor George the 
black, no not even Mr. Cleveland himself, about 
whose fate the reader cares arush. This may 
be the result of want of artistic skill—perhaps a 
want of earnestness and heart. 

It is nearly fifty years since the first of the 
voyages here narrated was undertaken, and 
twenty since the completion of the last. To 
trace the great revolutions in the commerce of 
the world which have taken place in that short 
period, would not be without interest :— 

“ For several years (says Mr. Cleveland) preced- 
ing the date of the first of my voyages, the merchants 
of the United States, and particularly those of Salem, 
carried on an active and lucrative commerce with the 
Isles of France and Bourbon, which was continued 
up to the period of the conquest of those islands by 
the British, since which it has nearly ceased. That 
important product of our country, cotton, which is 
now its greatest and most valuable article of export, 
employing a greater amount of tonnage than any 
other, was then unknown as an article of export 
from the United States; and the little required for 
the consumption of our domestic fabrics was im- 
ported from Demerara, Surinam, and the West India 
Islands. The trade to the North-west Coast of Ame- 
rica, which for about twenty-five years was actively 
and almost exclusively pursued from Boston, on an 
extensive scale, and to great advantage, has for some 
years been abandoned, from the scarcity and high 
price of furs, caused by the competition of the Rus- 
sians, who have gradually advanced their posts far to 
the south of those places where my cargo was col 
lected, and where they were not then seen. ‘The 
sealing voyages, which were prosecuted most actively 
from New Haven, Norwich, and Stonington, princl- 
pally to the Island of Masafuera, and by which 
sudden and large fortunes were made, have, for many 
years past, been productive of little comparative ad- 
vantage to the few yet engaged in them, and this in 
consequence of the animal’s being almost annihilated. 
Our cargoes from China, which were formerly paid 
for in these furs, and in Spanish dollars, are now pro- 
cured for bills on England, for opium, and for 
European and American fabrics, The cotton and 
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silk manufactures of Indostan constituted formerly, 
almost exclusively, the cargoes of our ships from Cal- 
which were paid for in Spanish dollars, and 
which yielded large profits. At this time our cotton 
fabrics are so much better and cheaper, as entirely to 
have superseded the importation of those ; and most 
of the articles which now compose a cargo from Cal- 
cutta, excepting saltpetre and bandanas, were then 
scarcely known there as articles of export to this 
country. Bills on England in payment for these 
as well as for those laden at other ports of 
India, have been substituted for Spanish dollars, 
which formerly were indispensable to the prosecution 
of this trade. When I first visited the ports of Bra- 
zil, of Chili, of Peru, of Mexico, and of California, 
they had been for ages, and were then, so exclusively 
used for their own respective flags, that the admit- 
tance of one of a foreign nation was granted only on 
the most palpable evidence of a necessity which it 
would be inhuman not to relieve. When admitted, 
no individual belonging to the vessel was permitted 
to land, or to walk the streets of the city, without the 
disagreeable encumbrance of a soldier following him ; 
hence the difficulty of obtaining information, and 
consequently the meagre accounts given of the man- 
nersand customs of those nations. The revolutions 
in those countries which have been affected with so 
much individual distress, and so great loss of life, 
though far from having produced the prosperity and 
happiness anticipated by their most enlightened 
patriots, have nevertheless caused their ports to be 
thrown open for the admission of the flags of all 
nations. * * Equally, if not even more remarkable 
than the changes above mentioned, are those ob- 
servable at the Sandwich Islands, since my first visit 
there in the year 1799. Then the inhabitants were 
but little elevated from the barbarous state in which 
they were found by Captain Cook ;—now they are 
comparatively a civilized people, sensible of the 
value of instruction, and eager to obtain it; culti- 
vating their fields, and, by an extended and increasing 
foreign trade, affording a most remarkable instance 
of the ameliorating and humanizing effects of com- 
merce.” 

We cannot follow throughout the fortunes of 
our merchant seaman, but a notice of his first 
venture will convey to the reader an idea of the 
work, 

After a voyage to India, and one or two to 
Europe, Mr. Cleveland found himself, when 
only just of age, at Havre, in France, with all 
the world before him where to choose. After 
due consideration, it appeared to him possible, 
even with his very limited resources, to embark 
in a profitable adventure to the Isle of France. 
Acoincidence of what he calls favourable circum- 
stances seemed to aid his views; and we shall 
now, as far as possible, let him tell his own story: 
_“A friend of mine had become proprietor of a 
little cutter of thirty-eight tons burden, which had 
been a packet between Dover and Calais. This 
vessel had been taken for a debt ; and the owner, not 
knowing what to do with her, offered her to me for a 
reasonable price, and to pay when I had the ability. 
This credit would enable me to put all my capital 
in the cargo, excepting what was required for copper- 
ing and fitting the cutter for the contemplated voyage, 
about five hundred dollars ; leaving me fifteen hun- 
dred to be invested in the cargo. On making known 
to others of my friends the plan of my voyage, two 
of them engaged to embark to the amount of a thou- 
sand dollars each, on condition of sharing equally 
the profits at the end of the voyage. Having become 
Proprietor of the cutter, which, with all additional 
expenses, cost, ready for sea, about one thousand 
dollars; an investment of articles, best suited to the 
market of the Isle of France, was purchased to the 
amount of three thousand five hundred dollars ; mak- 
ing vessel and cargo amount to four thousand five 
hundred.” 

As Mr. Cleveland observes, perhaps the annals 
of commerce do not furnish another example of 
an Indiaman being fitted out and expedited on 
80 small a scale. 

“We sailed from Havre on the 25th of September. 
A great crowd had assembled on the pier-head to 
Witness our departure, and cheered us as we passed. 





It was about noon, and we were under full sail; but 
we had scarcely been out two hours, when we were 
obliged to reduce it to a double-reefed mainsail, 
foresail, and second-sized jib. With the sail even 
thus diminished, the vessel, at times, almost buried 
herself; still, as every part of the equipment was 
new and strong, I flattered myself with being able to 
weather the Cape, and pressed forward through a 
sea in which we were continually enveloped, cheered 
with the hope that we had nothing worse to experi- 
ence, and that we should soon be relieved by the 
ability to bear away and make a free wind. I was 
destined, however, to a sad disappointment; for the 
wind and sea having increased towards midnight, an 
extraordinary plunge into a very short and sharp sea 
completely buried the vessel, and, with a heavy crash, 
snapped off the bowsprit by the board. The vessel 
then luffed into the wind, in defiance of the helm, and 
the first shake of the foresail stripped it from the bolt 
rope.” 

An attempt was now made to return to Havre, 
but, in the crippled state of the little vessel, this 
was found to te impossible, and when morning 
came, “ breakers under the lee’’ were announced, 
and before night she was a wreck on the shores 
of Normandy. So soon as the gale abated, the 
vessel was unloaded, and floated into a neigh- 
bouring river :— 

“Though worn out by fatigue and anxiety, my 
distress of mind was so great that I could not sleep. 
The thoughts, that I had contracted a debt which F 
might never be able to pay, that no insurance had 
been effected, that, without credit, I might be com- 
pelled to sacrifice what had been saved to defray the 
expenses incurred, and that my fortune and prospects 
were ruined, were so incessantly haunting my imagi- 
nation, that the night rather added to than dimin- 
ished my feelings of exhaustion.” 

In ten days the vessel rode once again in the 
port of Havre :— 

“On examination of the cargo, it was found to be 
very little damaged. The vessel was considerably 
injured so near the keel, that it was necessary to 
lay her on blocks, where it was discovered that the 
lower plank was so much broken that several feet of 
it would require to be replaced with new. This being 
accomplished, the other repairs made, and the cargo 
again put on board, there was nothing to prevent 
proceeding immediately to sea, excepting a difficulty 
in procuring men, which seemed to be insurmount- 
able. No one of my former crew, excepting a black 
man (George), would try it again. We had arrived 
at the close of the month of November; and each 
day's delay, by the advance of winter, increased the 
difficulty and danger of our enterprise. Indeed, the 
westerly gales were already of frequent occurrence ; 
the nights had become long, and when I heard the 
howling winds and beating rain, and recollected in 
what a frail boat I had to contend with them, I wished 
that my destiny had marked out for me a task of less 
difficult accomplishment. The difficulty of procuring 
men seemed to increase with each additional day’s 
detention. Those whom I engaged one day would 
desert the next, alarmed by some exaggerated story 
of our first attempt. In the course of three wecks, 
I shipped no less than four different men as mates, 
and as many different crews, and each, in turn, 
abandoned me. At length I procured an active and 
capable young seaman from a Nantucket ship, one 
whom the captain recommended, as mate, and another 
man and a boy in addition to George, who had held 
true to hisengagement. I was desirous of procuring 
one more, but my attempt to do so was unsuccessful ; 
and fearing that, by any delay for this purpose, I 
might lose those already on board, I sailed imme- 
diately.” 

It was soon evident that no person on board, 
except the mate, was even capable of steering 
the vessel. One man, however, deserves to be 
introduced to the reader :— 

* Decidedly the most important personage of my 
fore-mast hands was the black man George, who had 
dared to embark on our second voyage, after having 
shared in the disasters of the first. In his appear- 
ance, capacity, and dialect, George was the veriest 
negro that can be imagined. For honesty, fidelity, 
and courage, he may have been equalled, but can 
never have been surpassed, He stood about six feet 





and three inches, was rather slender, very awkward, 
and of much more sable hue than common, but with 
an expression of countenance mild and pleasing. 
With simplicity of character approximating to folly, 
he united a degree of self-conceit, which led him to 
believe that he could do whatever could be done by 
another, and, in some cases, to suppose he could make 
great improvements, an instance of which occurred 
before we had been out a week. In his previous 
voyages George had been cook, and had therefore 
nothing to do with the compass ; but now, having to 
take his regular turn at stecring, he was greatly puz- 
zled with its unsteadiness. He could steer in the night 
with tolerable accuracy, by giving him astar by which 
to steer; but the compass appeared to him to be 
calculated only to embarrass. With a view of re- 
medying this difficulty, George had taken off the 
cover to the till of his chest, on which having marked 
the points of the compass, and pierced a hole in the 
centre for the pivot, he brought it aft, and with great 
appearance of complacency and expectation of ap- 
plause, placed it on deck before the helmsman, with 
the proper point directed forward to correspond 
with the course, and then exclaimed, * Dair, massa, 
dat compass be teady ; George teer by him well as 
anybody.’ But this simplicity and conceit was more 
than redeemed by his tried fidelity and heroic courage. 
At the time he engaged with me, he had been a 
sailor about two years, and had been so invariably 
cheated out of his wages, that he had no other means 
of clothing himself than the advance I paid him. 
Such treatment had been productive of a tinge of 
misanthropy ; and it was not until after long acquaint- 
ance that he gave me his entire confidence.” 

It is due to poor George to say, that he 
proved to be a most faithful and trustworthy 
fellow; from that hour his fortunes, for good or 
for ill, were linked with his master’s, and for 
life; in all difficulties—and they were many and 
trying— George was always to be relied on: his 
habits, like too many of his class, were expen- 
sive, and he never could be induced to lay 
by asixpence. But he never left his master; 
and when the latter settled for a time in his 
native country, George settled with him ; but his 
vocation was over, and he died a twelvemonth 
after. But we must pursue the history of the 
Caroline. Just three months from leaving 
Havre, she arrived in safety at the Cape of 
Good Hope. A vessel of her character hap- 
pened to be then wanted by government, 
and the ship and cargo were forthwith turned 
into hard dollars. In a few days an officer and 
crew were on board of her, and she was des- 

atched to India, but was never more heard of. 
Mtr. Cleveland now embarked for Batavia, and 
thence proceeded to Canton. There he pur- 
chased another cockleshell, and a suitable cargo, 
and resolved to venture across the Pacific, and 
try his fortunes on the North-West coast of 
America. 

“To procure a competent number of men was a 
task of such difficulty, that when any one offered his 
services I was not very particular in inquiring whence 
he came, or how well he was qualified ; it was suffi- 
cient for my purpose if he was a white man, and pre- 
sented an appearance of health and strength ; for it 
was indispensable to our safety with the Indians that 
our crew should be composed of Europeans or Ame- 
ricans. . Most of my men were deserters from India- 
men; and these were generally the worst of a bad 
crew. With such as I could procure, however, I at 
length completed my complement—sixteen men be- 
fore the mast, fourteen of whom were English and 
Irish, and two Americans.” 

It was necessary, to ensure the profits antici- 
pated from this voyage, that Mr. Cleveland should 
arrive before the American traders; and he re- 
solved, therefore, to hurry off, though the north- 
east monsoons were blowing with great force. 
The course which seemed to offer the best chance 
of success, was, to beat up along the coast of 
China, the small size of the vessel enabling him 
to keep so near the shore as to find protection 
from the headlands. The voyage was considered 
impracticable by those best able to offer an 
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opinion on the subject; the dangers may be 
inferred from the following incidents :— 

“ The duty had now been so arduous, the prospect 
of its duration so uncertain, and the dangers so ap- 
palling, that the men, unceasingly exposed to wet 
and cold, became quite disheartened ; and during the 
ensuing night entered into a combination to compel 
me to return to Macao, This was manifested in the 
morning, by a general refusal to weigh anchor when 
the order was given. In this determination they were 
so well agreed that I did not attempt to force them, 
otherwise than by declaring to them that if they 
would not work they should not eat, and took the 
necessary precaution to prevent their getting provi- 
sions. On this they became very boisterous; using 
abusive language to myself and officers ; swearing 
they would have provisions ; and providing themselves 
with axes, crowbars, and whatever weapons they 
could find, to enforce their threat; or possibly to 
take possession of the vessel. It was now very evi- 
dent that no time was to be lost in putting ourselves 
in a state of defence; which, if it did not dis- 
courage the attempt, should defeat the success of 
any desperate measure they might plan. With 
this view I caused a four-pound cannon loaded 
with langrage to be pointed forward from each side 
of the quarter-deck ; and each officer, at the same 
time, providing himself with a pair of loaded pistols, 
we had nothing to apprehend from an _ attack 
while we observed the degree of vigilance the 
case demanded. When this preparation was made, 
I forbade any man to come abaft the mast, on 
penalty of being fired at ; and declared to them, that 
if I perceived any number coming aft together, I 
would discharge one of the cannon among them. 
With this view I had constantly a man on the 
alert at each gun, with a lighted match; and we 
relieved each other every two hours. Aware that 
this state of things could not be of long duration, 
neither myself nor officers attempted to procure 
any sleep during the succeeding night. Having 
remained in this hosfile attitude for about twenty- 
four hours, without perceiving any diminution of 
the resolution of the mutineers, it occurred to me, 
that if they would consent to be set on shore, they 
would soon be glad to be taken on board again 
on such terms as I should prescribe. When, there- 
fore, I made the proposition to them, they readily 
acceded to it, and were immediately landed on the 
beach. The curiosity of the inhabitants to see them 
was such, that they were incessantly surrounded by 
a great crowd, and their situation became extremely 
irksome and uncomfortable; besides which, they 
could obtain no other food than a scanty supply of 
rice. The next morning (3rd) we perceived the 
eldest of the party (a good-natured old man-of-war’s- 
man, of about fifty, whose pride of adhering to his 
comrades, rather than hostility to us, had led him 
into his present trouble) coming down to the beach 
and waving his jacket, as if he wanted to speak 
with us. Supposing he might be deputed by the 
others to make some proposal, I sent the boat and 
the chief mate, with George and the linguist to 
row him. Old Will (for that was the name by 
which he was called) had no other favour to ask, 
than permission to come on board again on any 
terms. He was accordingly brought off, and ap- 
peared to be so much ashamed of his conduct, 
and promised so fairly to behave well in future, 
that I forgave him. He gave a lamentable account 
of the great inconvenience they experienced from the 
excessive curiosity of the inhabitants to see them, 
and from which they had been partially relieved by 
the kindness of a humane Mandarin, who gave them 
shelter in his house. He also mentioned the regret 
expressed by several of them at having acceded to 
my proposal of leaving the vessel. A few hours 
after old Will had beentaken on board, I saw all the 
others getting into a Chinese boat, and therefore 
made preparation to keep them off, if they should 
attempt to come on board without permission. When 
they had arrived within hail, I cautioned them on their 
peril to approach no nearer. They said the Man- 
darin had sent them off, and they dared not return. 
With a cannon pointed towards the boat, I threat- 
ened them with destruction if they attempted to ad- 
vance. The Chinamen who were at the oars, seeing 
this, became so alarmed that they hastened to the 
shore again. This I conceived to be the proper mo- 





ment for getting my men on board on my own terms. 
Accordingly, the mate and myself, well armed, and 
rowed by two men, went to the beach, and calling one 
at a time into the boat, took their solemn promise 
of future good behaviour. There were two desperate 
fellows, the ring-leaders, whom I determined not to 
take on board againon any conditions. I had recently 
learned that they were convicts who had escaped 
from Botany Bay: and that the one whom from his 
intelligence and activity I had made boatswain, had 
once been master of a Liverpool Guineaman. This 
man, probably suspecting my intention, attempted to 
come without being called; and when refused, he 
immediately opened his clasp knife, and presenting it 
to the breast of his comrade, who was advancing 
towards the boat, threatened him with instant 
death if he attempted to pass him, I then 
levelled my musket at him ; but instantly recollect- 
ing that we had already secured men enough to 
navigate the vessel with safety, desisted from firing 
it, and returned on board with all but six ; hoping, 
that with a little delay, we should obtain the other 
four, of which I was desirous. Accordingly, next 
morning, seeing them again on the beach, I went to 
them, armed as before, and found they had deter- 
mined not to separate; though they all made fair 
promises of good conduct, if I would take them on 
board again. Being convinced that I could not get 
those I wanted without those I did not want, I de- 
termined to prosecute my voyage, even with such 
reduced numbers; and, weighing anchor, we recom- 
menced our arduous and hazardous duty of beating 
to windward.” 

The difficulties were surmounted ; the voyage 
made ; and, on his return to Canton, he disposed 
of ship and cargo, and embarked for Calcutta. 
The course now to be pursued was not very clear. 

“ While in doubt, the Isle of France was sug- 
gested, among other plans, as offering a fair field 
for speculation. The great success of the priva- 
teers from that place led to the inference, that 
prize ships and prize goods would be procurable 
there at very low rates. And as the Danes, at this 
time, were the only European neutrals, a cargo could 
be transported from thence to Tranquebar, under the 
Danish flag, in safety and with great profit. But how 
to get to the Isle of France ;_ this was a difficulty of 
no trifling magnitude. There was no vessel going in 
which I could take passage. To purchase one to 
go to a place where I supposed them to be so abun- 
dant and cheap, would be ‘ carrying coals to New- 
castle ;’ besides which it would have been difficult in 
a vessel of modcrate size to escape the vigilance of 
the Bengal government, who were decidedly hostile 
to all intercourse with the Isle of France. I deter- 
mined, therefore, to procure a boat of a size so dimi- 
nutive as to elude observation, and, at the same time, 
so little value, that much could not be lost on a resale. 
Such a one I found at Calcutta, nearly finished, of 
about twenty-five tons, which I soon made a bargain 
for, to be completed immediately, to be rigged as a 
pilot boat, with mainsail, foresail, and jib; to be 
coppered to the bends, and to be delivered, as soon as 
possible, at the Danish settlement of Serampore; for 
which I engaged to pay five thousand rupees. The 
contract being in due time fulfilled by the delivery of 
the vessel at Serampore, I there got her put under 
the Danish flag; and a cargo of oil, wax, ghie, &c. 
purchased to the amount of five thousand rupees, of 
sufficient weight only to put her in good ballast trim. 
As the Americans, at this time, had a kind of pseudo 
war with the French, it was advisable to neglect no 
precaution in guarding against embarrassments that 
might arise on this account; and I therefore became 
a burgher of the Danish settlement of Serampore.” 


Here, again, he was successful. Mr. Cleve- 
land makes mention of the far-famed sight-seer, 
about whom so many absurd stories have been 
told :— 

“There was at this time a person at the Isle of 
France, whose name I have forgotten, who believed 
himself to be possessed of a power to discover objects 
at sea, several hundred miles farther off than any 
other person could see. He pretended to see vessels 
so distant to windward, that they would only arrive, 
according to his calculation, in three or four days; 
and as they often did arrive conformably, which from 
the frequency of his predictions, was not surprising, 





= 
he made many converts. If they failed to come it 
did not prove that he had not seen them ; but that 
they had passed by on their way to India. The man 
evinced that he was equally deluded with others, hy 

afterwards putting this faculty to a fair test, through 
the means of the Imperial government. They sent 
him out in a frigate, and the next day sent another, 
with an understanding that they were to come within 
fifty or sixty miles, and then approach till they dis. 
covered each other. In the meantime, the man of 
long sight was on the look-out, but was unable to dis. 
cover the other frigate at a greater distance than the 
generality of the crew, and consequently was obliged 
to take his station, in this respect, with other mortals,” 


We cannot pursue further the adventures of 
this bold-hearted merchant seaman; but the 
brief summary with which he concludes, will 
give the reader a general idea of his subsequent 
life, fortune, and misfortunes :-— 


“Tt will have been seen that the amount of my 
outfit from France was four thousand five hundred 
dollars, of which two thousand were mine, and two 
thousand five hundred belonged to others, and were 
shipped on half profits. This produced at the Cape 
of Good Hope eleven thousand dollars, which were 
invested in an enterprise from China to the North- 
west Coast of America, together with seven thousand 
dollars belonging to some friends, making the cost of 
the expedition to the North-west Coast, for vessel 
and cargo, eightcen thousand dollars. The furs pro- 
cured there sold in China for sixty thousand dollars, 
about one-third of which was shipped in teas to the 
United States, and the other two-thirds taken to 
Calcutta, the Isle ef France, and Denmark. The 
profits on the cargo from the Isle of France to Den. 
mark were great. In about two years from the 
time of sailing on my North-west voyage, the eighteen 
thousand dollars’ cost yielded in Denmark and the 
United States upwards of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars; and the two thousand dollars, the amount of 
my property on leaving Europe, together with my 
commissions, wages, and half profits, amounted to 
about forty-five thousand dollars. * * From my 
next enterprise in the Lelia Byrd, which was of three 
years’ duration, I returned to Boston in the spring of 
the year 1804, in the ship Alert, having on board an 
invoice of silks of about fifty thousand dollars, be- 
longing equally to my friend Shaler and myself. The 
result of this, with that of my former voyage, and my 
interest in the Lelia Byrd under the direction of 
Mr. Shaler, would amount to about seventy thousand 
dollars, whicli I possessed in the year 1804, clear of 
debt. I then embarked in commerce to the extent 
of my ability; was unfortunate, and by the time my 
friend Shaler returned to the United States in 1807, 
having made a disastrous voyage, this, with my own 
operations, had diminished our capital two-thirds, 
leaving us only about twenty thousand dollars each, 
or forty thousand dollars ; all of which was embarked 
in the Aspasia, under my command. The total loss 
of this property, by the confiscation of the Telémaco 
at Tortola, and the disaster which occurred to the 
Aspasia, is fully detailed. I was now ruined, with 
a family to support, and with no other way of doing 
it than by pursuing a profession, which had every day 
become more hazardous by the increasing depreda- 
tions of the British cruisers. Years rolled on, during 
which I was an exile from my family, toiling for their 
support, and for the acquisition of independence. My 
voyages to Africa, to England, and to Holland, during 
the Embargo, were successful. By my voyage to 
Naples, although vessel and cargo were seized and 
confiscated, I made sixteen thousand dollars. In the 
William, which was wrecked on Jutland, I made a 
profit of five thousand dollars. These sums were 
embarked ina voyage from Copenhagen to Riga and 
back, which was performed successfully. Afterwards 
I was interested in several cargoes of wheat from 
Holstein to England, which yielded a handsome 
profit; so that I had once more a capital of about 
thirty-five thousand dollars. This was embarked in 
an adventure from England destined for Hamburgh, 
and which, owing to the defeat of Napoleon in 
Russia, turned out nearly a total loss, Returning 
home penniless, I had to begin the world again. The 
peace: between the United States and England hav- 
ing been ratified soon after my return, and the then 
pacification of the world rendering commercial ad- 
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ees as master and supercargo of a ship to Batavia. 
By my next voyage in the Beaver, in the years 1817 
to 1820, I made seventy-five thousand dollars; and 
after my return, in an adventure to Peru in the ship 
Tea-plant, with Messrs. Le Roy and Bayard, I made 
eight thousand dollars. The greater portion of the 
amount acquired in the Beaver was swept off as de- 
tailed, before it reached the United States, and most 
of the remainder in an unfortunate voyage to China. 
Onmy return from Havana, in 1835, T had yet about 
sixteen thousand dollars: this was all swallowed up in 
an unsuccessful speculation in 1836, and I was thus 
a third time left destitute. On making an estimate 
of my losses in the twenty years between 1805 and 
1825, I find their aggregate amount to exceed two 
hundred thousand dollars, although I never 

at any one time a sum exceeding eighty thousand 
dollars. Under such losses I have been supported by 
the consoling reflection, that they have been exclu- 
sively mine, and that it is not in the power of any 
individual to say with truth that I have injured him 
to the amount of a dollar.” 

There is one circumstance, of which Mr. 
Cleveland seems justly proud, and with it we 
conclude :— 

“It is a remarkable fact, worthy of note, that 
during that long period, some portion of which was 

din the most sickly climates of the globe, I 
never lost but three men,—two by fever, and the 
third by a fall from the mast-head. Although I have 
repeatedly been five months on a single passage, I 
have never been under the necessity of putting my 
men on allowance of provisions or water; and to this 
circumstance, combined with guarding them against 
unnecessary fatigue and exposure, I was probably 
indebted not only for the happiness of escaping that 
scourge to seamen on long voyages, the scurvy, but 
almost all other kinds of sickness.” 





Hints for the Revival of Scriptural Principles 
in the Anglican Church. By the Rev. George 
Bird. Whittaker & Co. 

Tuts work is professedly addressed to the laity 

of the Church of England, and its object is to 

recommend to their consideration a subject which 
the Bishop of Exeter, in his recent Charge, has 
very ably brought before his clergy—the neces- 
sity of establishing some system of church- 
government, by which the principles of eccle- 
siastical association may be maintained in the 
altered circumstances of the Church and the 
country. So long as tests and oaths of abjura- 
tion excluded from political power all who were 
not adherents to the established faith, a sem- 
blance of self-government was maintained in the 
Church, for it was to all appearance identical 
with the State; but when the repeal of exclu- 
sive laws opened both the legislative and execu- 
tive functions to all denominations of Christians, 
the dependence of the Church on the State as- 
sumed a new aspect, for it was at least within 
the verge of possibility, that the supreme eccle- 
siastical administration, and the appointment to 
episcopal office might devolve upon men con- 


and doctrine. Should such a crisis arrive, as it 
actually did in the reign of James IT., there are 
no elements of self-government provided, which 
would enable the ecclesiastical body to adopt 
any efficacious measures of defence. 

The most striking feature of the existing con- 
stitution of the Anglican Church, according to 
Mr. Bird, is “its professed subordination to the 
State ;” but he and the Bishop of Exeter agree 
that all the recent legislative measures, affecting 
ecclesiastical affairs, have had a tendency to 
strip the Church of those civil privileges which 
were designed to be the reward of its adhesion 
tothe State. Both writers also maintain that 
some kind of ecclesiastical reform is necessary, 
to enable the Church to assume an ind dent 


es little productive, I gained only five thousand 


or privileges which the legislature has withdrawn. 
Mr. Bird assigns the following reasons for an 
immediate and searching inquiry into the con- 
dition of the Church :— 

“The first position which the author maintains is 
this—that, on comparison with the Scriptures and 
common sense, glaring, and even vital defects, can be 
shown to exist in the Anglican church, as at present 
constituted. Secondly, he is of opinion, that, as far 
as men have the means of judging, as great a propor- 
tion of wickedness exists within the admitted pre- 
cincts of the Anglican church as amongst any other 
body of men, either Dissenters, Mahometans, or 
Pagans, or, as we have reason to suppose, prevailed, 
on an average, under the heathen dispensation. The 
third consideration is, that although the church may 
contain within its ranks a number of interested, of 
political, of habitual, and of professional supporters, 
yet, amongst the body of its members, its supporters 
upon genuine Christian principles are far from nu- 
merous.” 

The first proposition is practically the most 
a see and the greater part of this volume 
is devoted to its developement. One of the chief 
defects pointed out, is the absence of means for 
clerical education. Mr. Bird enters at great 
length into the system of education pursued in 
the public schools and universities, for the pur- 
pose of showing that, to a very great extent, the 
en trains youth not to become scholars, gen- 
tlemen, or Christians. He insists that eccle- 
siastical colleges should be instituted to provide 
professional instruction for those who are candi- 
dates for the ministry; that the ecclesiastical 
body should have exclusively the government of 
such institutions ; but the Church should not be 
permitted to exert the slightest control over 
secular education :— 

“Tf the church exerts its influence to exclude dis- 
senters from participating in public education in 
secular matters, it is itself guilty of a most unwarrant- 
able interference with the state. Moral and secular 
education are what the state, in accordance with its 
own objects, ought to desire to disseminate equally 
amongst all classes of its subjects, without distinction 
of creeds, If therefore a dissenter performs his duty 
towards the state, if he contributes his share towards 
supporting its burdens, and, in temporal matters, 
complies with its rules and regulations, he has a right 
to share in the advantages, which are the proper 
reward of his industry and obedience, and it would 
be unjust even to wish to deprive him of that right. 
More particularly if he contributes towards the ex- 
pense of establishing and maintaining state-schools, 
he has a vested interest, a purchased share, in the 
educational privileges which they afford. Conse- 
quently, if the church wilfully occasions the exclusion 
of dissenters, it on the one hand debars them from a 
common right, and denies them the enjoyment of 
a common privilege; and on the other hand mulcts 
and fines them for their religious opinions,—it im- 
poses a tax upon religious opinion; in short, it 
endeavours to promote religion by the application of 
temporal penalties: that is, it adopts the principle 
of persecution. It adopts it too in the most inexpe- 
dient manner, and under the most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances; for, if churchmen would consult the 
temper of the times, they must be convinced that 
such a piece of petty persecution would be calculated 
rather to excite odium and irritation against the 
church, than to intimidate or terrify dissenters into 
submission—rather to drive the sincere and conscien- 
tious members from her communion, than to attract 
dissenters within her pale.” 

Mr. Bird next discusses the question of alli- 
ance between Church and State, and thus states 
his general conclusion :— 

“ The history of the Christian church may be di- 
vided into three marked epochs: the first embraces 
the period from the death of Christ to the reign of 
Constantine ; the second forms the interval between 
the last-mentioned event and the time of the Re- 
formation ; the time from the Reformation down- 
wards forms the third epoch. Of these, the first era 





position, and develope the elements of its in- 


rep ts the separation of church and state; the 
second their junction, and more particularly the 





ternal strength, as substitutes for those supports 


supremacy, at least in name, of the church over the 


state ; the last «ra is remarkable for the open and 
avowed subjection of the church to the state. The 
first was an age of ecclesiastical purity—the second 
and third, ages of corruption.. The first was the age 
of Christianity, the second of hypocrisy, the third of 
formality.” 


The sixth chapter is the portion of the work 
which is most likely to excite angry feelings in 
the minds of the clerical body. It is devoted to 
an examination of the Articles of the Church of 
England, which Mr. Bird roundly asserts, are 
the cause of “ great and obvious scandal in the 
Christian world.” He then proceeds to criticize 
them seriatim, beginning with the ‘ Declaration’ 
prefixed to them by Charles I., which is certainly 
not a very attractive specimen of royal logic. 
It would not serve any useful purpose to enter 
on an examination of this criticism; but it is 
worth while to note an error into which he has 
fallen in commenting on the Athanasian Creed, 
because it is a mistake almost universally made, 
even by those who are most in the habit of using 
that formulary :-— 

“¢The Father incomprehensible, the Son incom- 
prehensible, and the Holy Ghost incomprehensible.’ 
If the framers and propagators of this creed had duly 
weighed this truth, the creed would probably never 
have assumed its present shape.” 

“ Incomprehensible” in this passage does not 
mean unintelligible—it is used in the old scho- 
lastic sense, for uncontainable within the limits 
of space. ‘The author closes his examination of 
the creed with the following observations :— 

“On the whole, if the preceding remarks are cor- 
rect, this creed consists chiefly of doctrines without 
proof, and verbiage without sense: it concludes, 
however, as follows:—‘ This is the catholic faith, 
which, except a man believe faithfully, he cannot be 
saved.’ From this last damnatory clause it is evi- 
dent, that not only are these statements put forward 
as sacred truths, but as truths on the belief of which 
our eternal salvation depends. Is it not then the 
duty of every Christian, who is sincere in his religion, 
to examine the authority of this creed? If, there- 
fore, on strict examination, it shall be found to con- 
tain Scripture doctrine, and nothing but Scripture 
doctrine, then it should be translated into Scripture 
language. Perhaps, when we come to reflect, that 
Scripture doctrine, scripturally expressed, is already 
to be found in the New Testament, it might be 
thrown aside as useless. If however anything shall 
be found contrary or additional to the Scriptures, the 
creed itself should be expunged from our Liturgy, 
and assent to it from the number of our ecclesiastical 
tules,” 

Passing over the chapters on Tithes, Bishops, 
and Ecclesiastical Discipline, which contain little 
of novelty beyond the fact of their being written 
by a beneficed clergyman, we turn to the ma- 
terial influences of the church on Faith and 
Feelings, and find the following remarks on the 
consecration of buildings and burial-grounds : 

“Our churches, too, are large and commodious 
buildings; some of them are splendid specimens of 
architecture : all of them far surpass the poor and 
simple huts, the damp and unwholesome cellars, 
which were the chance receptacles of the primitive 
Christian worship. Our buildings, too, are conse- 
crated—a privilege unknown to the primitive church: 
as if the Spirit of God replaced the air of a church ; 
as if, not only in a figurative, but in a real sense, the 
heart of stone may be regenerated. Nay, we even 
approach our places of meeting through walks of 
consecrated ground. Doubtless, we must suppose 
that the Spirit of God may be disposed in geological 
strata to receive our sainted dust. Surely, it must 
be a discovery in chemical divinity, that it is holy 
earth alone which can rightly decompose the cano- 
nized bones of the highly civilised Christian. We 
have, then, our churches and churchyards, our con- 
secrated temples, and consecrated burial grounds. 
But are the hearts of the congregation consecrated 
by the spirit of love ?—their hearts—the only temple 
on earth which the Scriptures define to be capable 
of consecration. ‘In my father’s house,’ says Our 
Saviour, ‘are many mansions,’ In the house of God, 
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may his disciples now say, are many pews. Between 
the tenants of one pew and the tenants of another 
there is a gulf fixed which may not be passed—the 
gulf of aristocracy. There are the free pews, made 
open for the servile and the poor ; and the paid pews, 
closed in for the wealthy and those of rank. There is 
the plain boarded pew, and the pew with scarlet 
cushions. These distinctions, however, would be 
utterly unimportant, and unworthy of notice, were 
they not the expression, the unequivocal indications, 
of what is passing in the hearts of the congregation. 
The rich despise the poor, and the poor envy the rich. 
The rich are split into a thousand infinitesimal frac- 
tions; and, more strange to say, so are the poor. 
The very poorest of the poor will not come to church, 
if they cannot dress up to their own notions of their 
proper relative station and dignity.” 

The objections to University oaths are of a 
grave character, and deserve to be weighed at- 
tentively. 

Having stated what he considers to be the de- 
fects in the practical constitution of the Church, 
Mr. Bird strongly urges the necessity of forming 
an association to promote church reform. He 
docs not appear to suspect that his plans will 
be regarded as very extreme measures; on the 
contrary, he takes credit to himself for modera- 
tion. It is not our part to pronounce a judg- 
ment; but the growing interest of the subject 
has induced us to give an outline of his views, 
leaving our readers to judge how far they are 
practicable or desirable. 





A Visit to Italy. By Mrs. Trollope. 
(Second Notice.) 
Tuts very dull book has almost reconciled us 
to Mrs. Trollope’s more caustic manner; and 
made us, more than once, long for the presence 
of a spirit which, if it played some objectionable 
tricks in the lady’s early pages, made them, 
nevertheless, amusing to those who were not 
over-scrupulous. The necessity or propriety of 
writing at all (for which she and her bookseller 
can, no doubt, show cogent argument,) once 
admitted, an author may almost be excused, 
pleading anywhere but in foro conscientia, for 
adopting a truculent tone, on whom the amiable 
sits so insipidly. Assuredly, Mrs. Trollope cannot 
produce effective etchings without acids; her 
subjects, to convey any notion of her artistic 
ability, must be bitéen in. It is very true that 
such power is not power of a high kind,—and 
such praise not that which one might prefer to 
bestow upon her sex, and, for the most part, they 
prefer to receive. Still, these volumes should 
show Mrs. Trollope that she must fall back upon 
them, if she would recover her ground. The 
language of panegyric fits her pen badly; and 
more than their ordinary no-meaning attaches 
to its “agp in a book where, exhausted at 
an early period, from improvident use (the 
natural result of a previous unacquaintance with 
its value), it comes to be repeated, with little 
variation, over and over again. The last thing 
one should have expected from Mrs. Trollope is 
a work all whose pages are characterless. Here, 
however, she passes on from rapture to rapture, 
trimmed in italics, and buoyed on interjections, 
—making her admissions and disclaimers in the 
manner of school confidences, and declaiming 
after the fashion of school exercises,—till we 
earnestly desire to see her temper rouse itself 
against some offence, and her Muse put on, were 
it but for a page or so, its more striking and 
characteristic expression of disgust. The fact is, 
Mrs. Trollope’s finery does not show to ad- 
vantage in Italy; her fastidiousness is of that 
kind which displays itself most advantageously 
against the vulgarities which are vulgar because 
they are not rococo. Her individual gentility, 
though borne aloft on all occasions, is lost in 
the light of that guinquecento refinement, which 
is the pet phrase of the present volumes,—Mrs. 





Trollope having generally one such in each of 
her works, from which she exacts a most un- 
reasonable service. As we have hinted, too, 
these raptures, both in their quality and repeti- 
tion, suggest very considerable doubts of their 
own genuineness. No living nature could pro- 
duce such a supply of the milk of kindness and 
admiration as Mrs. Trollope pours out on all 
things alike, during a tour so long, and amid 
objects and incidents so varied; though, of 
course, any quantity may have been laid in, arti- 
ficially, for the journey. This view of its source 
is confirmed by its exceeding staleness towards 
the close. The reader will be as much surprised 
as we were, to find this writer uttering as many 
trite common-places as she could fave been 
delighted to lash in one of her more natural 
moods; and will, we doubt not, approve of our 
suggesting to her, that, warned _ this failure 
off classic ground, she betake herself (as she 
might not like to try America again) to one of 
our Trans-Pacific colonies—say Sydney,—where 
she is likely to meet with certain crudenesses in 
the forms and origins of society, against which 
her European pedantry will tell with great effect. 
The fact is, Mrs. Trollope’s reputation is of that 
kind which does not permit her to defraud her 
public of its laugh. She has placed herself, by 
the line which she adopted successfully, in the 
category of those who, living to amuse, must 
amuse to live ; and, writing for an audience like 
that which her ‘ Domestic Manners of the Ame- 
ricans’ got together, another Visit, like this to 
Italy, will, in all probability, induce them to de- 
cline her acquaintance altogether. 


It has been remarked, that, amongst all the 
high intellectual qualities which are no longer 
denied to the sex to which this author belongs, 
they are rarely of logical minds; and reasons 
have been assigned for this defective ratiocina- 
tion so honourable to the sex, as makes the re- 
proach, in case it be one, easy to be borne. In 
Mrs. Trollope, this looseness of logic is only more 
conspicuous than in others, because she affects 
argument, and aspires to the dignity of the syl- 
logism. She is not, of course, aware what a 
prodigious number of postulates she demands, 
and has no idea how vicious is the logical habit 
which insists on the relation of cause and effect 
between a particular example and a general con- 
clusion. The following, however, is not an 
offensive instance, and is interesting in itself :— 


“If I wished to impress an éléve with a feeling of 
veneration for the right of majorat, and a strong idea 
of the universal utility of holding heir-looms sacred, 
I would take him to the house of the Cavaliere 
Cosimo Buonarroti, in the Vio Ghibellina. This 
house, the abode of his immortal ancestor, Michael 
Angelo, is full of all manner of precious relics and 
records of this highly-gifted and most extraordinary 
man; and its descent from father to son, is the cause 
why every minute memorial of him has been so pre- 
served as to render a familiar knowledge of his habits 
and character more attainable than in any other in- 
stance, of date equally remote. In this house Michael 
Angelo lived, and died ; here he modelled, painted, 
wrote, and thought....and the family museum is 
preserved here, with all the proud affection natural to 
such consanguinity,and with the patriarchal reverence 
of a gentleman, who feels that he has in his keeping 
the most precious treasures belonging to his race and 
name....Few men can show an escutcheon of such 
interest as the Cavaliere Buonarroti. It bears on its 
chief the fleurs-de-lis, as a memorial of honours 
achieved in Palestine....and below, the field bears 
a Medicean ball, won from the great patron prince, 
by Michael Angelo himself. A large collection of 
autograph manuscripts, nearly all of them still un- 
published, form the most precious part of the relics 
thus preserved ; because they are likely to bring us 
into the closest acquaintance with the heart and mind 
of their immortal author. Signore Buonarroti very 
kindly read to us several of the letters. The turn of 
thought in all was lively, and sometimes even play- 





ful; and in more than one instance, showed the 
power of saying strong things gracefully... ..and 
thereby reminded one of works in tougher character, 

but issuing from the same spirit. One little note 
amused me greatly, from the contrast between its 
lightness, and the grandiose impressions which the 
very name of Michael Angelo always seems to pro. 
duce. It was addressed to a lady, and written upon 
a scrap of blue paper... .not, however, of the dainty 
tint by which the petites maitresses of our day choose 
to variegate their portfolios....Michael Angelo's 
blue paper was ‘evidently seized upon faute de mieux 

and might likely enough have formed the envelope 
of a parcel of stout hose ;....but the great Immortal 
contrived to give a charm to the metamorphosis by 
saying, that the celestial hue of his paper must be 
taken by his fair correspondent as emblematical of 
the heavenly region to which he conceived her to 
belong. Some of the letters were deeply interesting ; 
and the tone of one to his nephew, in which he gives 
him much important, and even solemn advice, and 
then redeems what he might fear was stern ia it by 
something almost playful at the conclusion, was 
charming. These precious papers, amounting to 
several volumes, and containing matter of interest in 
as many various ways as the versatile genius, and 
versatile life, of their author promise, are ultimately 
intended for publication. But the Cavaliere Cosimo 
Buonarroti wishes very naturally to be himself their 
editor, and it is to be feared that his occupations, as 
an active magistrate, and holding the distinguished 
position of President in the supreme court, may long 
prevent his finding leisure for the work... . He seemed 
in speaking on the subject to be himself of this opi- 
nion; but still to feel no inclination to consign the 
task to another. That the Cavaliere Buonarroti 
would himself make the best and most satisfactory 
editor to this much wished-for publication, there can 
be no doubt; but it is a work that should not be 
delayed. Even the poems alone, so peculiar, so 
Michael-Angelic as they are, would be a benefaction 
to the public, for which they would be very grateful, 
and which it is a pity to keep from them any longer. 
Many of the earliest efforts of Michael Angelo, both 
in painting and sculpture, are to be seen in this family 
museum....and I could not help regretting, not- 
withstanding the honourable place assigned it among 
the marbles at the Ufizj, that his head of a Satyr, 
wrought from a bit of marble given to him by Lo- 
renzo’s gardener when he was only fifteen years of 
age, was not preserved here ; for it is well known to 
be the first morsel of marble upon which he ever tried 
his chisel. Some of the sketches in chalk and pencil 
which we saw here are admirable; and when looked 
at as thoughts have an indescribable degree of interest. 
There is one of which Signore Buonarroti told us the 
following anecdote :—When his great ancestor has- 
tened to Florence in the time of her utmost need, in 
the hope of aiding her threatened citizens by fortify- 
ing the height on which stood the convent and church 
of San Miniato, the utmost promptitude and dispatch 
in the execution of his plans were necessary to render 
them available against the arrival of the expected 
enemy....The frightened citizens laboured at the 
works he was carrying on with a zeal made up of 
patriotic feeling, personal fear, and willing obedience 
to his commands.... Among the labourers thus em- 
ployed to burrow away the earth which it was neces- 
sary to remove, an aged woman particularly attracted 
the attention of the many-headed giant who was 
putting forth his strength for the protection of the 
city he loved ;....this old woman worked with a 
vigour, that seemed to have its origin in her mind at 
least as much as in her limbs; and the speaking 
features of her coarse but resolute countenance, ap- 
peared so expressive in the eyes of the painter-sculp- 
tor-poet-architect, that he made a drawing of her...- 
This sketch had a character in it which suggested to 
him the idea of the mystical capriccio of the Three 
Fatal Sisters ; and in looking at the sketch, it is easy 
to trace not only a close resemblance to one of the 
heads in the picture, but also that intense earnestness 
of mind which served to awaken the imagination of 
the artist into the mood that produced them all. I 
never saw an ébauche that I more heartily wished to 
possess. I must not attempt any enumeration of 
the many charming sketches that are here preserved, 
nor venture upon any description of the exquisite 
rilievo medallion for which princes have sought to 
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parter....but in vain; neither that, nor any other 
of the precious gems contained in these rich apart- 
ments, appear at all likely to pass from the hands of 
their present possessor; who evidently appreciates 
their value too justly, both as a man of taste and a 
Buonarroti, to render it probable that this unique 
museum should ever be mutilated while he lives.” 


We have said that what surprises and wearies 
us in these volumes most is, the having such a 
host of familiar objects exhibited, and none of 
them in new lights. Here and there, however, 
we have an occasional remark, which if not very 

found, is better than common-place. The 
following extracts may serve as specimens of 
what we mean,—remarks to which we dare 
hardly accord the praise of originality, though 
they are shrewd, and imply something like a 
habit of thinking :— 

“ Perhaps, I was the more interested in conversing 
with this young man because he seemed to me as the 
type of a class of men which I believe to exist in 
Italy, and nowhere else. In all other lands it often 
happens, I believe, that men write considerably more 
than they think.. ..taking, at least, the old-fashioned 
proportion which in the olden time these operations 
were expected to bear to each other; but in Italy 
they do exactly the reverse....they think more than 
they write. There are, doubtless, strict censorships 
in Germany, but, nevertheless, there is no language 
in the world in which thought is poured forth more 
freely than the German. If works in this language 
cannot be printed, published, sold, and read in one 
city, or in one state, they can in another; and this 
fact is quite sufficient, notwithstanding all existing 
restraints, to give ample room and verge enough to 
German intellect for it to display itself, unchecked, 
unfettered, uncontrolled, to the whole world ;....and 
30 it does, to a degree that forces all men to become 
acquainted with its difficult idiom, rather than remain 
beyond the reach of profiting by their sublime intel- 
ligence. But far otherwise is the case in Italy.... 
Though the practical government of Tuscany has 
very nobly advanced itself by its liberality before all 
others 

Del dolce paese dove se dicono si—— 
its theory of literary restraint is still too actively in 
existence, not to produce a universal check, as galling 
to the dainty, though powerful, pinion of genius, as 
the string of a boy’s kite would be to the soaring wing 
of an eagle ;....nor does this affect political subjects 
alone:....it affects all subjects....men who, per- 
haps, have no more inclination to meddle practically 
with the government of the state, than they have with 
the government of the kitchen, feel the tight rein that 
restrains every species of thought in Italy, fully as 
much as if they were as persevering constitution- 
mongers as Jeremy Bentham. * * When I think of 
the lips that I have seen curl in scorn on the de- 
graded state of the Italian people, and compare the 
beings they belong to with some of those I have met 
here, a deep-felt sense of justice inclines me to enter 
a protest against this judgment....(as boldly re- 
corded, as it is falsely formed)....and to declare it 
utterly unsound....A feeling of blended interest and 
curiosity leads very naturally to the inquiry of, How 
has this fallacious estimate arisen ?....It is in my 
opinion quite impossible to converse at all with any 
Italians of any rank and not discover that it is the 
influence of Rome which weighs upon them. It is 
hot the merely political code of any dynasty upon 
earth, that could produce the intellectual repression 
that is so obvious here. A thousand bitter evils may, 
and must, attend the operations of a faulty govern- 
ment;....ten thousand blessings may, and must 
follow the operations of a good one;....but noble as 
is the study which leads to the solving of that difficult 
problem, how man can best be ruled and kept under 
Wholesome restraint by man....all noble as this 
study is, it is not, thank Heaven! the only one... 
and were all others left free....might every man 
dare to think, and to express what he thought, on all 
subjects, save that of the state government, we should 
Soon cease to talk of the decline and fall of intellect 
in Italy ; but where EvERY subject....every theory, 
every soaring flight in metaphysics, every excursive 
wandering of the imagination, from the littlenesses of 
daily life to the immensities of moral speculations 
+++-when every thought is seized upon, held back, 





and crushed, ere it can meet the light of truth, and 
the judgment of man to test its value, what can Ita- 
lian thinkers do, but sit down in moody, melancholy 
meditation, and be silent ? Those are no enemies to 
the continuance of the venerable forms of the Roman 
religion among such as are born and nurtured in it, 
who lament the jealous fears by which its hierarchy 
are enslaved themselves, and vainly, oh! how vainly! 
seek to enslave others!....This timidity, which en- 
closes them as in a web, and which, when the web is 
woven lives along every line of it, trembling at every 
breath that passes by, seems to have little affinity 
with the firm-set confidence which said, That the 
gates of hell should not prevail against it!....The 
relaxed religious faith, which is the natural and in- 
evitable consequence of the system engendered by this 
craven fear, is far from being the Jeast evil that 
attends it ; and perhaps the most lamentable, as well 
as the most remarkable, feature of Italy at the pre- 
sent day, is the contrast between the severity of its 
religious watchfulness, and the laxity of its religious 
belief. The legislation which produces, as its surest 
effect, a close proportion between instruction, and infi- 
delity, cannot be honestly considered by any sane 
human being as favourable to the highest interests of 
his species....And where is the looker-on, who can 
deny that such is the case within the states of the 
church? It is, perhaps, the enforced silence of Italy 
on all, or nearly all, the most important themes that 
exercise the thoughts of man, which renders the pre- 
sent meeting at Florence so deeply interesting. We 
feel ourselves in the presence of all the hoarded, 
closely-closeted, intellect of the land ;....it is like 
being amidst the unread volumes of a living library, 
the pages of which, if opened, would show goodly 
store of very precious thought;....and it is by no 
blind-tooling, 1 promise you, that the contents of 
these volumes be guessed at....not upon the backs 
indeed, but on the brows, which tell, in characters 
often bright enough to be read even by those who 
run, that it is no ordinary crowd with which you mix 
yourself when waiting upon the Marchese Rodolfi in 
the Palazzo Ricordi.” 

And again,— 

“Instead of two days, I believe that wise people 
would remain at least two months at Bologna; and 
even then would probably leave it without having 
seen half the precious things it has to show. But it 
is exccedingly difficult in travelling through such a 
country as Italy, even though not particularly pressed 
by time, to make the journey soberly. There are 
particular points upon which the heart and the fancy 
have fixed themselves long before leaving our own 
fire-sides, the intervals between which we seem to 
think are to be passed over very nearly as rapidly as 
possible. This is a great mistake; and it was at 

Sologna that I first learned to be fully aware of it.” 

At Bologna, of course, we have the Leaning 
Towers; at Ferrara, Parisina, and Tasso, and 
Ariosto; at Arqua, Petrarch; and at Padua, 
Giotto. Let the reader but take the “ contents” 
of Letter LV., as given at its head, that he may 
see amongst what a crowd of familiar objects: we 
are unceasingly carried,—and judge how un- 
profitably, if there be no novelty in the form 
of their presentation :— 

“Palace of the Doge—Its Exterior familiar to 
every one—Gloom of the Private Entrance—The 
Bridge of Sighs—The Prison Walls—Puaintings of 
Titian and of Tintoretto—Hall of the Senate—Hall 
of the Council of ‘Ten—Portiaits of the Doges— 
That of Marino Faliero wanting—Paintings of the 
Grand Council Chamber — Antiques — Library — 
MSS. of Dante—Map of the World—History of 
Venice—Her Dungeons—St. Mark’s Place—The 
Coffee Houses—Late Hours.” 

They shall see, however, Mrs. Trollope’s mode 
of arguing certain disputed questions ; and how 
little they can hope to gather, even where there 
is a pretension of communicating something :— 

Tasso.—* From the castle we went to the hospital 
of St. Anne, chiefly, as may be supposed, for the 
purpose of seeing the cell where Tasso is said to have 
been confined. The history of this confinement ap- 
pears to have given occasion to a vast deal of cavil- 
ling among biographers and historians, though I find 
very little in the statements of those the most deserv- 
ing of attention which is in any important degree at 





variance. All agree in the great leading fact that 
Tasso was most unjustifiably put into confinement 
by his self-called patron and friend, Alfonso, Duke 
of Este. Had Tasso been notoriously a lunatic when 
he was put into confinement by the Duke, it is quite 
impossible that so many voices should have been 
raised against the tyranny of the act. But a proof 
infinitely stronger still that he was not a lunatic dur- 
ing the period of his confinement at St. Anne’s, may 
be found in the manner in which he employed him- 
self while there....That a being of so sensitive and 
impassioned a temperament as Tasso, might have been 
goaded into temporary delirium by the horrible per- 
secution of the tyrant is likely enough; and such 
may have been the dreadful feelings of which he him- 
self complains in one of his letters to his sister... 
But even this letter, in which he so feelingly speaks 
of the terrible consciousness that his mind was failing 
him, is, nevertheless, anything but the letter of a 
madman. From the size, the position, and the na- 
ture of the cell at St. Anne’s hospital, where he was 
placed upon being first sent there, (and this is the cell 
now shown as his prison,) it is more than probable 
+++it may be considered as certain, that Alfonso 
sent him thither as a madman, with orders that he 
should be confined as such, But it is evident that he 
dared not venture to continue this extremity of bar- 
barity long; for at the end of eight months Tasso 
himself states that he has been removed to an apart- 
ment in which he could walk about and philosophize 
-..-and in this larger apartment it was that he wrote 
the ‘ verse e prose’ mentioned in the inscription above 
the door of his cell....for in the cell itself it would 
have been utterly impossible to write, from the dark- 
ness ; without dwelling upon the moral impossibility 
of producing such compositions in such a den... 
But it is, in fact, absurd to quote this inscription, be- 
cause it bears one falsehood, at the least, so notorious 
as completely to vitiate its authority throughout. 
This fibbing inscription says, that Torguato Tasso 
demord ditenuto in questa stanza, anni 7—mesi 2. 
Whereas it is perfectly well known that he was re- 
moved from this room to a larger one at the end of 
somewhat more than eight months. The reason for 
this falsification is obvious : the place in which Tasso 
is supposed to have written and corrected so con- 
siderable a portion of his precious verses is become a 
valuable estate to the hospital....nobody passes 
through Ferrara who is not willing to pay something 
for looking into a room so immortalized, and for the 
permission of taking thence a few crumbs of brick- 
dust which you are liberally permitted to scratch 
from a hole in the wall, in which this reverentially- 
sentimental scratching has been going on for years 
....+but this payment would speedily lessen, or per- 
haps cease altogether, if it were to be acknowledged 
that the alterations made some years ago for the en- 
largement of the wards of the hospital, rendered it 
necessary to destroy the larger room, which was, in 
fact, the scene of the poet’s lengthened confinement. 
«+++This, however, is the case; and it is because 
this is not generally known that many have declared 
the history of his having written and corrected his 
works under confinement to be altogether a fable. I 
wish it were possible to believe that it were so, 
It would be greatly less painful to know that the 
author of the Gerusalemme had become really mad, 
and unconscious of his own bitter misfortunes, than 
that he should have remained for seven years and 
two months a prisoner in the most commodious cham- 
ber that the hospital of St. Anne could ever have 
afforded him.” 

The following is better— 

“ Among the great men whose stand has been too 
firmly taken in the Temple of Fame for any one to 
dream of questioning his right of being there, I think 
Petrarch is, perhaps, the least popularly known and 
really appreciated beyond his own country. Diffi- 
cult as Dante is acknowledged to be, even by his 
countrymen, I do truly believe, that where his enor- 
mous power has once made itself felt upon the mind, 
there is no degree of labour that has been considered 
too great as the price of understanding him fully. 
To any one who can read the language at all Tasso 
must be easy....Ariosto but little less so; and the 
same may be said of many other Italian writers. But 
not of Petrarch ; it requires study for a foreigner to 
understand him at all, and this study (popularly 
speaking) has been but rarely given. Where it has, 
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Petrarch is not considered as a love-stricken sonnet- 
teer; but asa poet equally sublime as an observer 
of nature and as a deep student of the feelings of the 
human heart....unequalled, perhaps, in the feli- 
citous delicacy of expression in which his images and 
meditations are clothed, and more capable of giving 
birth to the subtle thoughts and brilliant phantasies 
which it is natural to suppose are conceived in the 
minds of many....but which die before they live, 
because too finely delicate to take such ordinary 
forms as ordinary men could give them: .... such 
thoughts as these Petrarch could better clothe in 
words than any other with whose writings I am con- 
versant. How often have I heard, how often have 
we all heard, very clever people say, that they ‘ could 
not read Petrarch :’ not meaning, however, to allude 
to the difficulties of his style, but to what they are 
pleased to call the insipid sameness of his com positions 
«++-L remember, many years ago, being found by 
really a very clever man reading Petrarch....and 
in those days I read him studiously....He expressed 
something like wonder that I could so employ myself 
-+ +I quite forget what I said in return, or how the 
conversation proceeded on either side ; but I remem- 
ber the rare ingenuousness with which he said at the 
conclusion of it, ‘I believe you have the advantage 
of knowing better what we are talking about than I 
do....I really believe you have read Petrarch, which 
I confess I never did.’.... How many of those who 
pass over the mention of his name with a shrug, and 
with as large an ablution from Lethe as it is in their 
power to throw upon it, might say the same with 
equal truth, if they had but equal sincerity !” 

We know not if the following anecdote be 
popularly known :— 

“ The churchyard in which the red marble monu- 
ment that contains the ashes of Petrarch is placed, is 
about half way up the steep ascent on the summit of 
which his house stands. The most remarkable thing 
about it is, that this precious dust is contained in the 
sarcophagus which constitutes the principal part of 
the erection, and not, according to the usual practice, 
buried in carth beneath it. This massive sarcophagus 
has a rent down one of its sides, which we were told 
was made by some very sacrilegious adorers from 
Florence, and by means of which they extracted one 
of the poet’s arms at the witching hour of night, and 
left the stone in a condition which, when found by 
the villagers in the morning, suggested the idea that 
the peet had burst his tomb, and that his body, pre- 
maturely restored to the same immortality as his 
spirit, had followed it to heaven....On examination, 
however, it was discovered that one limb only had 
disappeared, and the monument was repaired as we 
now see it. This theft was committed in 1630, and 
the tomb, though now more easily opened, has not 
been violated since.” 

And here are a few paragraphs worth quoting: 

“The chapel of the Annunziata nell’ Arena is cer- 
tainly the most precious relic in Padua....though 
doubtless it would be accounted heresy at St. Peter's 
to say so. But without affecting to possess an atom 
of that recondite connoisseurship which enables the 
learned eye to detect beauty in outlines nearly effaced, 
and grace of composition in groups which it requires 
more imagination than eyesight to trace, it is impos- 
sible not to feel reverence, deep and sincere, for the 
hand which first led the way to results so conducive 
to the embellishment of life.. .. To know that Titian 
studied the works of Giotto is quite enough to excite 
a feeling of reverence for them, that may send the 
unlearned, with great eagerness and without any 
mixture of affectation, to the little church of the 
Annunziata. Having made this apology for taking 
the liberty of being delighted with it, I will venture 
to confess that I was so. There is something almost 
mysterious to me, or, at any rate, quite beyond my 
power of explaining, in the manner in which these 
fading compositions grow upon the fancy as you 
study them. The effort to follow, or rather to catch, 
the same impressions which we know that in their 
freshness they were capable of inspiring, arouses the 
faculties to a keenness of scrutiny which leads to 
greater pleasure than it seems possible, during the 
first few moments of examination, that they should 
inspire. When once the eye has succeeded in dis- 
entangling, as it were, the pale and melting tints, so 
as to leave no confusion as to the design, no one can 
fail to feel the chaste and beautiful simplicity of the 





figures, and the quiet eloquence with which they tell 
their tale. If every painter who feels within him 
some powerful conception which it is his object to 
throw upon his canvass, would have the courage to 
trace his thought with as little grimace as Giotto, a 
stronger degree of emotion would be awakened in 
the mind of the spectator than the historical pictures 
of the present day produce.... There is no difficulty 
whatever in fancying Dante and Giotto working to- 
gether at the majestic composition of the Last Judg- 
ment ; and one feels in very goodly company as one 
stands before it, all faint and fading as it is, listening, 
as it were, to their distant voices in consultation... 
The larger half of a thousand years has passed over 
that stained wall, since the thoughts of these mighty 
men were traced upon it ;....yet still these thoughts 
seem to hold communion with our own. This 
dwindles to nothing when set beside the immortality 
of Heaven; but on earth it seems magnificently 
great!” 

Venice, and Naples, and Rome, are they not 
all written of in this book of Mrs. Trollope’s ?— 
to which those may refer who have never read 
of them before, and which most of our readers 
may pass over and lose nothing. About one 
half the letter-press, to be sure, is a history of 
the author's particular sensations; which may 
interest those who desire to see how a mind so 
peculiarly acted on by the great and fresh pro- 
blems of American life, was impressed amid the 
old and worn-out phenomena of an exhausted 
civilization—how she who was so critical in the 
growing city, and looked so boldly on the giant 
shadow of the mighty future, met the awful 
spirit of the past, and walked amid the cities of 
the dead. We warn them that a Cockney in 
the F’ar-West will be a Cockney in Pompeii and 
Poeestum ;—that the Spirit of the Pink Parasol, 
which so gallantly asserted the rule of rococo 
amid the busy and inapprehensive Pioneers 
through the great forest, will not be awed in the 
hush and shadow of the Pyramid;—that she 
who could not look at humanity, in one of its 
phases, but through a lorgnette (and that moun- 
ted after a certain fashion) will be equally short- 
sighted when it has to be examined in another. 
But our readers can try for themselves. One 
little extract or two, taken here and there at 
random, must conclude our notice :— 

Chapel of the Carmilitari at Venice.—* There is 
one little church at Venice which I must mention, 
despite my recorded resolution not to indulge myself 
in dilating upon similar subjects; and I make the 
exception, not because there is any peculiarly distin- 
guished work of art within it, but rather, on the con- 
trary, lest, from there being nothing of the kind of 
sufficient reputation to attract you, it might be left 
unseen, if you should chance to visit Venice a la 
hate.... This, in my opinion, would be a real loss, 
for I believe it to be perfectly unique, and, more- 
over, exceedingly well worth seeing. The church, 
or rather chapel of the Carmilitari is a matchless 
museum of the very rarest and most beautiful mar- 
bles, and I think it is impossible for any one who has 
not seen it to form an idea of the degree of splendour 
which this species of decoration, with none other to 
help it, can produce. This very remarkable little 
edifice is the joint property of seven of the noblest 
families of Venice ; and six of them are still existing. 
Each one has a separate chapel in it, beneath which 
lie the ashes of his race; while monuments, which 
seem by general agreement between the noble con- 
fraternity to be so arranged as to produce the best 
effect for the whole edifice, rise above them....each 
has its own peculiar style, and each its favourite pre- 
vailing tint, either of verde, giallo, nero, or rosso an- 
tico, mingled with all that is most precious in jaspar, 
porphyry, serpentine, &c. It is a perfect casket of 
marble trinkets, and, in good guide-book style, mérite 
détre vu, both for its beauty and singularity.” 

The Tomb of Juliet.—* As to the tomb of Juliet, 
it is a stone, the history of which is so apocryphal 
that with the strongest desire to believe that in seeing 
it you look upon the coffin in which she lay, it is 
difficult to do so. By far the most interesting cir- 
cumstance connected with this rude sarcophagus, is 





the interest it inspires in people of all nations, and 
of all degrees. The ci-devant Imperial Archduchesg 
of Parma has, on dit, a necklace formed of a portion 
of the red stone of which it is made....and the most 
distinguished ladies of Verona wear a model of the 
sarcophagus asa trinket. There is a sort of universal 
fame in this, trivial as is the manner in which it is 
shown, that was pleasing to the devout Shaksperians 
of the party.” 

Hint to Travellers in Modena.—* At the time of 
the last political movement in Italy, when Pa 
and several places in the ecclesiastical states, showed 
an inclination to rise, Modena too had her patriots, 
though the little dukedom was still in appearance 
perfectly quiet. Amongst these was a gentleman 
who had the imprudence either to say, or to write, 
something on the subject which reached the cars of 
the sovereign, and struck him as being in its nature 
very little less objectionable than whiskers and 
beard ; whereupon he availed himself of the privilege 
which his absolutism afforded him, and ordered the 
offending gentleman to be put in prison. Meanwhile 
the movement increased. The sovereign of Parma 
was us roughly treated as words could treat her, and 
Bologna was in arms. The vicinity of such a state of 
things very naturally alarmed his highness of Modena, 
and orders were publicly given that the offences of 
the above-mentioned state prisoner should be punish- 
ed by death. Whether guilty or innocent, this state 
prisoner had many friends ; but they dared not even 
converse together respecting him, so vigilant was the 
watch which at that critical moment was kept upon 
every subject of Modena. On the day previous to 
that fixed on for the execution of the offender, the 
observant agents of the police remarked that a gen- 
tleman who had just taken a letter from the post- 
office appeared in great agitation after its perusal; 
and that he conversed with several persons who 
gathered round him in whispers, and with every ap- 
pearance both of having received important news, and 
being desirous of keeping it secret from all but his 
own particular friends. Of course it became the duty 
of this official personage to interfere ; which he ac- 
cordingly did, by addressing the gentleman and cour- 
teously demanding of him whence his letter came 
and what were its contents. ‘The gentleman replied 
that it was quite impossible he could communicate 
them. Within an hour he was arrested, and so great 
was the importance of every circumstance at this 
time, that the Duke presided at the examination 
which followed in person. The letter was now au- 
thoritatively demanded, and resistance, of course, 
being out of the question, it was given up, and read 
aloud by command of the sovereign. Signature it 
had none; but it was dated Bologna, and intimated 
that the news of the late arrest at Modena had pro- 
duced a great effect in that city....that the insur- 
gents were in all directions getting under arms, and 
that their purpose was openly declared to be a visit 
to the palace of Modena, an attack upon the Duke 
and his family, who were all to be made prisoners, if 
their lives were spared, and an entry into the prison, 
in order to release the condemned captive. The 
letter concluded by conjuring the person to whom it 
was addressed not to risk his safety by remaining 
where scenes so terrible were about to be acted;..+- 
and a postscript was added, stating that an immense 
body of the insurgents were already on the march for 
Modena. The agitation produced by such news as 
this may easily be imagined ;....a very few words 
in the way of question and answer showed that the 
terrified receiver of the letter which bore them fully 
sympathised with the feelings expressed by all in 
the presence ; and he was accordingly dismissed... -- 
Within as short a time as possible after this scene, 
the reigning family of Modena were one and all en 
route for Turin, and the prisoner, whose detention 
had produced such unforeseen effects, at liberty; 
such being the orders left by the sovereign, probably 
from the idea that when the rebellious persons who 
were coming to rescue him, discovered that he was 
already free, their violent purposes might alter, and 
Modena be left by them in safety. It was not very 
long before the illustrious fugitives discovered that 
the Bolognese correspondent of the Modena gentle- 
man had been altogether mistaken in the facts his 
letter communicated .. .. Bologna was perfectly tran- 
quil, and their own Modena also; whereupon they 
returned to their forsaken homes ;....but, upon i+ 
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quiry for the nervous gentleman who had suffered 


himself to be so unnecessarily alarmed by these idle 
rumours from Bologna, it was discovered that he and 
the late state prisoner had departed together, and 
the next news heard of them was that they had arrived 
safely in America.” 

The comparison between Naples and Rome 
isin the best manner of these volumes, but we 
cannot find room for it. 

Mrs. Trollope is one of that class of writers 
who appear to think that a characteristic and au- 
thoritative air is given to a book of continental 
travel by a sprinkling of the continental tongues, 
and, probably, that in a discourse on Italy in 
especial she is appropriately represented by a 
tesselated language. This is so common a weak- 
ness With authors of her stamp—evidently so 
fond a resource—so favourite a feather of their 
costume—that we will not hope to induce an 
abandonment of it. But we may suggest to 
Mrs. Trollope, and others, the propriety of at 
least being correct—and these ornaments of hers 
are sadly flawed. Eventhe lovers ofliterary jewel- 
lery can have no delight in hearing Mrs. ‘Trollope 
speak of eating her dinner “sur /'herb,”—nor 
can they recognize the quality of such gems as 
the following, luckily set double in the sentence, 
asif to prevent the possibility of its being as- 
serted that the printer had made any mistake in 
the matter; “‘ If you watch the ¢ableaux vivant, 
fora singie moment, you will perceive, beyond 
the happy possibility of a doubt, that, if you ap- 
proach too nearly, you may chance to become a 
tableaux vivant too.”—Vol. 2. p. 202. 





Pantology ; or, a Systematic Survey of Human 
Knowledge. By Boswell Park, A.M. Phil- 
adelphia, Hogan & Thompson. 

Tue primary object of this work, says its author, 
“was to present a natural classification of human 
knowledge, so full as to furnish a place for every 
topic of thought, and so simple, that it might be 
of general and practical application; . .. an 
exhaustive analysis, in which all the fragments 
even of minor importance would find a distinct 
and proper place. It would also serve as a 
mnemonical system . . . as an index rerum... 
asa model for libraries . . . and the best of all 
arrangements for encyclopzdias.”” We have 
inserted this statement in the author's own words, 
because we do not go the whole length of his 
notions of the utility of such works;—so far 
from it, that we cannot but lament, in witness- 
ing the exercise of. such wearisome industry, 
upon what appears to us to be so ungrateful a 
tisk. We are free to admit, that a brief essay 
detailing the leading relations and mutual de- 
pendencies of the many subjects of human 
knowledge, may, in the hands of a philosopher 
of the very first class, be made to bring into one 
focus much information of transcendental utility ; 
and may become the means of valuable sugges- 
tion to other minds of alike calibre. We acknow- 
ledge, too, that the attempt to grapple with the 
dificulties of the subject is an Ulyssean bow- 
exercise, which may be serviceable in the closet; 
but its practical application, either as an aid in 
the study of particular sciences, or to the con- 
struction of encyclopzedias, has not received the 
sanction of experience, but has been almost 
universally superseded by the adoption of the 
less ambitious alphabetical plan. 

The views presented by any soi-disant natural 
classification of the sciences, can at best be mere 
partial truths, one-sided considerations, which, 
like the classifications of natural history, by the 
very fact of their bringing together any two 
objects on account of some one analogy, will 
tend to remove them from their proper natural 
place, with respect to some other connexion. 
In other words, the proper type of the cycle of 
xiences is not found in a tree with its branches, 





but in a labyrinth of net-work, in which all are 
united with each other by a multitude of com- 
mon connexions. Independently of this incon- 
venience, we discover another theoretic difficulty 
in the — state of knowledge itself. It is 
not merely that some natural connexions must 
be overlooked through positive ignorance, but 
that many may be imagined, which do not exist 
in nature. Scarcely any science, as a whole, 
can be taken as definitely fixed; and the march 
of discovery tends to simplify our notions of the 
relations of many branches of knowledge among 
each other. 

Another worse consequence of the transition 
state of science, is the mixture of opinion with 
fact, and a consequent necessary tendency to 
dogmatic assertion in the formation of systems 
of classification. Dogmatic assertion, indeed, 
lies at the very root of Mr. Park’s tree, as it does 
at the foundation of nearly every attempt at the 
classification of the sciences; and the conse- 
quence is to obscure some relations, which are 
now universally acknowledged to enter deeply 
into the essence of the subjects concerned. By 
it, for instance, law, which is connected only by 
one of its sides with the philosophy of mind, is 
violently torn from its connexions with the 
natural sciences, on which it principally de- 
pends for its specialities. The principles of 
vegetable and animal production, political eco- 
nomy, and legislation, constitute one continuous 
series of facts, involved in the closest connexion 
of cause and effect. 

This dogmatism, an inherent defect in the 
classification itself, becomes fatal in its applica- 
tion to the details of the ‘Pantology.’ The 
object of that work being to state in the briefest 
terms the whole series of known facts in all 
sciences, every distinct proposition must stand 
as a naked assertion. The demonstrated, the 
probable, and the possible, all figure as of equal 
evidence. Thus religion, which is a matter of 
faith, falls inevitably into the same line with 
science, which reposes on reason; and there is 
no room for those distinctions and explanations 
which truth and philosophy require. ‘This part 
of the work cannot, therefore, be addressed to 
mankind. In spite of every care it must remain 
sectarian. 

Omitting, however, all further consideration 
of theory, we are not inclined to acknowledge 
the utility of the very best constructed abridg- 
ment of the omne scibile, which extends only to 
560 pages. A generalization, so excessive, must 
be for the most part barren; containing little 
that is not generally known, and nothing in 
sufficient detail to instruct those who are wholly 
ignorant. In such a collection, nothing can have 
its fair proportions; the minutest fact must oc- 
cupy the same space as the most important prin- 
ciple. Thus, such twaddling truths, as that 
“exercise is best taken in the open air,” and 
that “ extreme and sudden changes of tempera- 
ture should be avoided,” occupy as much space 
as is assigned to some of the leading facts of 
astronomy ; and the doctrines of numeration are 
set forth at equal length with those of logarithms. 
The whole circle of the medical sciences is in- 
cluded within thirty pages, and consists neces- 
sarily of little more than a series of technical 
definitions, and such bald outlines of history as 
must be useless to the scholar, and unintelligible 
to the lay reader. Take, for instance, the fol- 
lowing few lines, which include the entire history 
of modern medicine :— 

“Among the more recent physicians who have 
promulged new views of medicine, we may mention 
Dr. Cullens whose classification of diseases has been 
extensively referred to; Dr. Brown, from whom was 
named the Brunonian theory, that all disease results 
from excess or deficiency of excitement; Dr. Darwin, 
who taught, in his Zoonomia, that all organic life 
results from, or consists in, living, irritable filaments; 


| on its axis once in twenty-five days.” 





and Dr. Good, who has given a new and unique 


classification of diseases, in his work, on the study of 
medicine. In France, the new doctrine of Broussais, 
that all febrile diseases originate in inflammation of 
the mucous membrane of the alimentary canal, has 
found its votaries ; and in Germany, the homeopathic 
system of Hahnemann, maintaining that all diseases 
may be cured by producing similar artificial diseases, 
of transient duration, and with extremely small doses 
of medicine, has attracted much attention, notwith- 
standing its extravagance. We may add that animal 
magnetism, originally proposed by Mesmer, has been 
recently revived as a means of cure, by a supposed 
sympathetic effect upon the nerves, communicated 
from the operator to the patient. These various in- 
novations have been useful in promoting new re- 
searches, but none of them has ever been generally 
and implicitly received; and the eclectic principle, 
of selecting the good from all systems, and reject- 
ing the rest, has been the guide of modern physi- 
cians.” 

The utter worthlessness of such knowledge as 
this requires no illustration on our part; the 
passage tells its own story; but no power of 
exemplification would declare the extent of evil 
involved in the pantologic mode of treating a 
subject, through the enforced absence of all 
discrimination respecting the foundations on 
which each proposition rests. The self-evident 
fact, the hazarded opinion, the universally ad- 
mitted probability, and the hasty generalization 
peculiar to particular authorities, must all alike 
be embraced by a common formula of assertion. 
We are told, for example, that “ of animal suv- 
stances, jelly is the most easily digested; and 
next to that fibrine; while fat or oily matter is 
less digestible,” &c. (all floating and undemon- 
strated opinions,) just as we are informed that 
“the sun is in the centre of the system, and is a 
globe of 885,000 miles in diameter, which turns 
We can 
conceive no mode of tuition better calculated for 
destroying in the human mind the faculty of 
criticism, none more fitted for binding it in un- 
inquiring submission. 

The general result of the plan is, that what is 
plain in its execution must frequently be com- 
monplace and insignificant ; while what is really 
valuable and recondite, must often be obscure. 
In advancing our opinions on this point, we beg 
not to be understood as asserting anything on 
the relative merits of Mr. Park’s execution of 
the task he has set himself; still less, as insi- 
nuating aught against the acquirements or the 
industry of the author himself. It is a work 
indicating an extensive and various acquaintance 
with science, great reading, and considerable 
faculty of comprehension. It will not, there- 
fore, surprise the reader, if, grasping so much, 
its author should in some instances verify the 
French proverb by retaining but little. On the 
whole, however, the work is creditable to the 
science of America. 








Cases of Disease cured by Cold Water, with Remarks 
addressed to people of Common Sense. By E, 8. 
Abdy. 

Tue caustic remark of the Frenchman on a poetic 

epistle to posterity, that “it would never reach its 

address,” may, as a general proposition, be applied to 
the work before us. In the matter of medicine, 
common sense is most especially a rare commodity ; 
and if none but the qualified purchase Mr. Abdy’s 
volume, its sale will be anything but encouraging. 
The cold water cure is just at present the epidemic 
form of our national wrongheadedness in relation to 
disease, and persons of common sense, on that very 
account, will be probably the last to take up the 
pamphlet. Our estimate of the water cure, as it is 
practised by its advocates, is already upon record ; 
and we find little reason in the work before us for 
withdrawing our expressed opinion, that it is mere 
quackery. But as we have already hinted, there are 
valuable curative intentions hidden under the mass 
of indiscriminate and exaggerated mal practices which 
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the self-styled hydropathists have so boastingly 
brought into evidence. 

When it is stated, not as a novelty, but as a well 
known truism, that water in its external and internal 
use, is among the most powerful agents of art for 
regulating temperature, for depressing exuberant 
vital power, and for exciting desirable reactions in 
a torpid condition of the fibre, assuredly its claim to 
a place among the most valuable remedies is plainly 
established; and when we cite the names and writings 
of the late Dr. Currie and of Professor Macartney, 
we give some assurance of its practical applicability 
to many important purposes. In proportion, however, 
to the curative powers of a remedy, are its powers of 
mischief; and we are satisfied, not merely of the 
danger of the indiscriminate use of the water cure, (as 
it is called,) but of its abuse in the violent and ex- | 
travagant modes of its application, as reeommended 
in the statements of unprofessional writers like Mr. 
Abdy. There is a manifest absurdity in their 
nothing-like-leather denunciations of all other means ; 
and it is only necessary to read the statements con- | 
tained in Mr. Abdy’s book, to be convinced that the | 
water cure, as practised in his cases, is in many in- | 
stances not only insufferably tedious, but attended by | 
unpleasant consequences not necessary to relief. We | 
admit freely,that in the hands of water doctors, obstinate 
cases of chronic disease have yielded to the powerful 
reactions they have in their temerity dared to excite, 
which would have resisted all ordinary practice ; and 
we think, that when “fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread,” it would be very silly in the angels to | 








refuse taking any hint that may be offered by their 
example. In plain English, we imagine as a result 
of their “discoveries” that much childish prejudice | 
will disappear as to the danger of some practices, which 
danger the hydropathists haye encountered in the 
dark, and not from any reflective foresight as to the 
rationale of its absence. Eventually, therefore, we 
trust that good may thus come out of evil, and that | 
a scientific practice may arise out of presumptuous 
quackery. We have already remarked on _ that 
strangeness in our mental constitution, which makes 
mystery and humbug necessary to pass so simple a 
truth as the wholesomeness of water, and the merits 
of rational diet. Thus, however, it is; and some- 
thing of the same agency appears requisite to engage 
the professional public to entertain as it ought Pro- 
fessor Macartney’s doctrines concerning water dress- 
ings in the practice of surgery :—whether even this 
stimulus to curiosity will produce the desirable re- 
sult, time will show. In the meanwhile, we quote 
with pleasure one paragraph of honest sound sense 
from Mr. Abdy’s book, for the benefit of our non- 
medical readers. “ Be convinced with me, that an 
rrational and rash application produces most melan- 
choly results.) Hence my honest remonstrance 
against all selftreatment. Do not be misled by any 
description of analogous cases successfully treated, 
to undertake the cure of your own; for diagnosis 
has often mocked the ablest physician ; and how can 
we laymen escape the same fate in the most simple 
case? But if you have no physician in your neigh- 
bourhood acquainted with the healing properties of 
cold water, and if, with me, your faith in the latin 
hieroglyphics is shaken, it would be better in case of | 
sickness, to do as follows: observe a strict diet, drink | 
nothing but water, without drinking too much, .. «| 
attend particularly to the functions of the lower 
viscera, and the supply of pure air for respiration,” &c. 

There are many cases in which this treatment will 
suffice ; and though there are not a few in which 
much more is necessary, there are some also (and 
those not the least distressing) in which, if such a 
method, honestly and steadily pursued, absolutely 
fails, we may say with the poet— 

Ipsa si cupiat Salus, servare prorsus non potest. 





The Sanhitd of the Séma Veda. Translated by the 
Rev. J. Stephenson, D.D. Printed for the Uri- 
ental Translation Committee. 

Tuts is a collection of very ancient hymns, sung at 

the moon-plant sacrifice, a Brahiminical ceremony, 

which offers many curious analogies to the ritual 
used by the Druids, in gathering the sacred misletoe. 

The antiquity of this Veda is evident from its making 

no mention of Brama the Creator, or Siva the de- 

stroyer, so prominent in modern Hinduism ; and the 





divinities adored as primary in these hymns, have now 


sunk down into a secondary rank. For this reason 
we may regard the theology of this Veda as a repre- 
sentation of the ancient Brahminical creed, which 
probably bore the same relation to modern Hinduism 
that the Titanic worship of ancient Greece did to 
the poetic mythology of the Olympic deities. The 
basis of the Vedantic creed in these hymns is pure 
Pantheism ; Somna, or the Uncreated Spirit, holds 
the same place assigned to Bralima in the more 
modern Vedanta. At the Great Prelaya, all gods, 
men and animals will perish, while Somna, personi- 
fying Primeval Nature, will alone survive and be- 
come the originator of a new world. It is strange to 
find in the oldest Hindu mythology La Place’s theory 
of the final destruction of the universe, founded on 
an error of observation, which has since been cor- 
rected. The Veda in part contains the germ of the 
idea which Darwin has expanded in these beautiful 
lines :— 

Roll on, ye stars, exult in youthful prime, 

Mark with bright curves the printless steps of Time, 

Near aud more near your beamy cars approach, 

And lessening orbs on lessening orbs encroach. 

Flowers of the sky! ye too to age shall yield, 

Frail as your silken sisters of the field, 

Star after star from heaven's high arch shall rush, 

Suns sink on suns, and systems systems crush, 

Ileadlong, extinct, to one dark centre fall, 

And Death and Night and Chaos mingle all ; 

Till over head, emerging from the storm, 

Primeval Nature lifts her changeful form, 

Mounts from her funeral pire on wings of flame, 

And soars and shines, another and the same. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Annuals for 1843.—Friendship’s Offering. —This» 
the eldest-but-one of the Annuals, exhibits more signs 
of decay than merely the omission of one of the 
illustrations, so elaborately accounted for in the pre- 
face. Its letter-press is throughout mediocre. Most 
of the old familiar contributors are absent ; and the 
few who appear, seem to have filled their quota of 
pages out of custom rather than inspiration. Even 
J. R. of Christchurch, by offering merely the close 
of a legend, which was commenced in a former 
volume, has voluntarily damaged his own chance of 
a hearing, since nine-tenths of his friends will, like 
ourselves, find it necessary to refresh their acquaint- 
ance with the commentement of his romaunt, if they 
would enjoy its completion as: much as its grace and 
spirit deserve. Mr. Leitch Ritchie prefaces a minikin 
novel, by a preface probably intended to be playful 
and careless, but which, nevertheless, reads very like 
bitter earnest ; and his * Mémoires pour servir,’ which 
follow, are feeble compared with the novelettes thrown 
off by the same pen in the palmy days of tale writing. 
The rest of the prose in the volume is common- 
place, and the poetry of a like character. Nor do 
the illustrations bear out the self-compliment of the 
preface. The frontispiece is a royal family piece, by 
Mr. Stephanoff, which is only one degree more refined 
and courtly than the family groups of smiling parents 
and chubby children to be found (let the La Creevys 
explain why) in all second-rate hair-dressers’ shops. 
‘The Castle of Amboise’ is a fair river landscape, 


| well engraved by Goodall; but from this we must 


pass at once to the only work of real mark or indivi- 
duality in the series, Mr. Scottowe’s ‘ Beetle- Wor- 
shipper,’ a gipsy-complexioned girl, whose colour 
reminds us of Inskipp, whose contours, of Boxall. 
Yet she is not servilely copied from either artist; and 
her eastern graces have been well “ done upon steel” 
by Mr. Brain. 

Geographical Dictionary, by J. R. M*Culloch. 
Vol. If.—We noticed this work on the publication 
of the earlier numbers, and have now only to an- 
nounce its completion. Like all the encyclopedical 
volumes which form the series, it contains an im- 
mense mass of facts, judiciously arranged, although 
there is an occasional want of proportion in the 
articles. 

Advice to Cadets, by FH. Kerr, 2nd edit.—The first 
edition was avowedly published “ mainly with the 
view of advertising an agency connected with India 
and its services ;” and having been “ received in a 
most flattering manner,”—that is, found, we pre- 
sume, 2 profitable advertisement,—we are favoured 
with a second edition, to which Mr. Kerr, by way of 
“ advertising” himself, has been graciously pleased 
to prefix his portrait. 

Willich’s Income Tax Tables.—They show the 
amount of duty payable on income at a rate of 7d., 





or 3}d. in the pound, and contain other useful infor. 
mation. 

Sketches of Human Life, by the Rev. E. C. Dering. 
—A series of desultory and vapid declamations, 

Petit Musée, by M. Le Page.—A selection of Spe- 
cimens from the best French writers, somewhat in the 
style of ‘ Enfield’s English Speaker.’ 

Poems, by Robert Nicoll, 2nd edit.—The simple 
memoir prefixed to this volume will be read with dee 
interest by all who can sympathize with struggling 
genius, and feel that there is no spectacle more 
worthy of admiration than the exertions of thought 
and imagination, devoted to pure and worthy pur- 
poses, ‘Thus spent was the life of Robert Nicol; and 
this sentence may be considered as its brief abstract 
and chronicle. When the first edition of his Poems 
was published, we gave them a hearty welcome (No, 
427)—we must now bid them a friendly farewell, 
There is much new matter in the volume before Us; 
for the passionate and active career of Ultra-Liberal- 
ism in which the author engaged seems to have 
quickened rather than suppressed his desire to write 
verse ; and for the most part his poems show an anxi- 
ety to escape from the vexed waters of political strife 
into the quieter scenes of Nature and domestic affec- 
tion. The following lyric, though of a graver quality, 
has a universal love in its moral, which few would 
expect to find in the works of so fierce a politician: 

The Saxon Chapel. 
A building rear’d by Saxon hands! 
A fane, where Saxon hearts might pray! 
They worshipped here long ages past— 
We worship here to-day 
Since that low window-arch was bent, 
There have been many a rise and fall! 
And this lone temple of the poor 
Stands preaching over all! 
The rude, rough Saxon rear’d it up 
The temple of his God to be; 
And here, in simple earnestness, 
He came and bent the knee. 
Then came the Norman, in his pride, 
Attended by his Saxon slaves; 
And then the priest of later times 
Sang mass above their graves ! 
The mind grew free—the ancient faith, 
With all its pomp and pageantry, 
Fell down !—a spirit stern arose, 
And said it should not be ; 
And now, to-day the peasant hind 
Beside that lowly altar knelt ; 
And, ‘neath that roof, had feelings such 
As Normans, Saxons, felt! 
Come, Saxon, in thy rude attire— 
Come, Norman, in thy coat of mail— 
Come, priest, with cross and counted beads— 
And, Parson, do not fail. 
Beneath one roof ye all have pray’d— 
Upon one floor have bent the knee ; 
Your creeds are far asunder rent— 
But come and answer me. 
As then you knelt, did upward rise 
Each heart in love and gratitude ! 
Did each in different form and name, 
Adore the true and good? 
They answer, Yes! Then vanish all 
Into oblivion once again,— 
There is a holy lesson here ; 
lll carry it tomen! 
The priest may sneer—the bigot curse— 
I care not for the form and creed ; 
The earnest will be bless’d—the true 
And pure, in word and deed! 
The hands that rear’d these crumbling walls,— 
The hearts that long have ceased to live— 
They did their part—a temple rear’d— _ 
Which lessons bright doth give. 

Once again, a mournful farewell to poor Robert 
Nicoll: would we could believe him to be the 
last of the race, who are untimely beaten down to the 
grave by narrow fortunes and laborious tasks! 





List of New Books.—Polynesia, or an Historical Account 
of the Principal Islands in the South Seas, by the Rt. Rev. 
M. Russell, L.L.D., being Vol. XXXIIL, of Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library, fe. 8vo. 4s. cl.—Peter Parley’s Tales about 
China and the Chinese, square 16mo. 4s. cl—Modern Guide 
to French Conversation, by A. De Fivas, 18mo. 3s. 6d. hf-bd. 
—The History and Topography of Wye, by W. 8. Morris, 
with plates, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Barnes’s Notes on Isaiah, 3 vols. 
royal 8vo. 42s. cl—The Christian's Sunday Companion, by 
Mrs. J. A. Sargant, post 8vo. 8s. el—The Rioters, by Miss 
Martineau, 18mo. 1s. cl—Sermons for Family Reading, &e., 
by the Rey. J. Burns, post 8vo. 5s. 6d. el.—Pautis (C. W. H.) 
Analecta Hebraica, with a Key, 2nd edit. 8vo. 12s. cl.— 
Nature, a Parable, a Poem in Seven Books, by Rev. J. B. 
Morris, fe. 7s. 6d. el.—Fleury’s Ecclesiastical History, a New 
Translation, with Notes and Introduction, by Rev. J- i. 
Newman, 8vo. 14s. cl.—The Waldens.s, and other Poems, by 
A. De Vere, fe. 7s. 6d. cl.—Clark’s Introduction to making 
Latin, 12mo. 3s. Gd. sheep—Milner’s Life of Dean Milner, 
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jemy 8v0. 18s. cl.—Prompt Remedies, royal 32mo. 1s. cl.— 
Widows and Widowers, by Mrs. Thomson, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
gis. 6a. bds.—The Grasses of Scotland, by R. Parnell, M.D., 
66 plates, roy. 8vo. 20s. cl.—Waterston’s Cyclopedia of Com- 

erce, Part V., 8vo. 3s. 6d. swd.—Stephens on Nisi Prius, 
rs 3 yols. royal 8vo. 5l. 5s. bds.—Chess Exemplified in a 
Concise Easy Notation, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Evelyn Howard, a 
Domestic Tale, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds.—Two Years in 
China, by Dr. Macpherson, 1 vol. Svo. 14s. cl.—Etruscan 
Literature and Antiquities Investigated, by Sir William 
Betham, 2 vols. Gvo. 27. 2s. cl.—Narrative of the Expedition 
to China, by Commander J. E. Bingham, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
with illustrations. 2is. cl.—Gleanings of Truth, by Author 
of Leaves of Knowledge, square, 3s. Gd. cl.—A Tale of the 
Vaudois, by Mrs. Webb, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—England’s Exiles, 
py Dr. Browning, 12mo. 5s. cl.—The Ladies’ Companion to 
the Flower Garden, 2nd edit. with additions, fe. 8vo. 6s. Gd. 
d.—Gresley’s (Rev. W.) Portrait of an English Churchman, 
rth edit. 12mo. 4s. el.—The Recreation for 1843, fe. 8vo. 5s. 
a gilt. -Ewbank’s Hydraulics, 300 illustrations, royal 8vo. 
1¢s. c.—Dr. Truman on Food and its Influence on Health 
and Disease, post 8vo. 7s. Gd. cl.—Descant on Railroads, 
royal 12mo. 1s. 6d. swd.—The Neighbours, a Story of Every- 
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LINES PRESENTED WITH SOME FLOWERS. 

In the moonlight they were gathered, 
Dew-besprinkled flowers— 

In the clear, unclouded moonlight, 
Falling in pale showers, 

On the silvery-gleaming foliage 
Of the garden bowers. 

Angels may have looked upon them 
From their homes on high ; 

Fairies may be hid within them, 
Viewless to the eye ;— 

Cast them not away, sweet lady, 
When they droop and die. 


I have read in olden story, 
That strange virtue oft is found 

In the blossoms culled by moonlight, 
From the dewy ground. 

Let them touch thy cheek, I pray thee, 
Let them lie upon thy breast ; 

They may cool that flushed cheek’s fever, 
They may give that bosom rest ; 

And such blessings breathe from out them, 
When in thine embrace they’re prest ! 

T. Westwoop. 





AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION. 

We have read with attention, and in a most in- 
dulgent spirit, a pamphlet, entitled * Synopsis of the 
Cruise of the United States’ Exploring Expedition, 
during the Years 1838-42, delivered before the Na- 
tional Institute, by its Commander, C. Wilkes, Esq.’— 
The account of the first scientific maritime expedi- 
tion fitted out by the United States, is intrinsically 
interesting, as a proof, if not of the advancement of 
science, at least of the progress of scientific inquiry. 
We should, therefore, feel disposed to receive it with 
especial favour, under whatever title it might come, 
whether synopsis or prospectus, and however jejune 
and unsatisfactory it might be. We should be glad, 
abstaining from criticism, to point out its merits to 
the world. But, in the present case, we must go fur- 
ther: we are forced into controversy; a sense of 
national honour compels us to step forward to settle 
another Boundary Question. The paragraph of Lieut. 
Wilkes’s Synopsis which provokes us, runs as fol- 
lows :—“ In speaking of this cruise to the Antarctic, 
it will be necessary for me to go more into dctail than I 
intended ; not only to substantiate our country’s claim 
to the discovery, but in consequence of the unfounded 
statement that seems to have been made by Capt. 
Ross toa commander in our navy, and given currency 
by him, viz.—that Capt. Ross had actually run over 
4 part of the ocean where I had reported the exist- 
ence of land.” 

The charge against Capt. Ross, of misrepresenting 
or slighting the statements made by the Commander 
of the American Expedition, is urged in the Synopsis 
ia very serious tone; but, fortunately, we find the 
means of its complete refutation in the same docu- 
ment. There is not in the British Navy an officer 
less open to the suspicion of attempting to exalt his 
own labours by disparaging those of others, than 
Capt, James Ross; and lest his fair fame (in which 





his country has an interest,) should be sullied, or his 
feelings hurt, by an imputation on his candour and 
uprightness, propagated in his absence, we shall at 
once examine into the merits of the question, and see 
which side has the preponderance of truth and 
honour. Calum ruat, fiat justitia. We shall, how- 
ever, preliminarily offer a few details of the proceed- 
ings of the American Expedition. ' 

The summer of 1840 was spent in the“survey of 
the Fiji Islands, in the Pacific Ocean; the group 
consisting of 154 islands and detached reefs. This 
work was not achieved without a rupture with the 
natives, and the loss of some valuable lives. In the 
Sandwich Islands, a series of experiments with the 
pendulum were made on the summit of Mouna Loa. 
The north-west coast of America was next visited. 
The River Sacramento was surveyed 170 miles up- 
wards from the sea, and an overland party sent to 
explore the country between the Columbia and 
California. On the return of the expedition home- 
ward, the Sooloo Sea engaged the attention of Lieut. 
Wilkes, who says :—* More discoveries or corrections 
have been made in this locality, than any other por- 
tion of our work of equal extent.” We pass over 
the enumeration of charts, drawings, botanical speci- 
mens, &c.; but among the discoveries announced, the 
following merits notice :— 

“Under the line, a stratum of water, 23° colder 
than the surface, and 10° colder than north and south 
of it, has been passed over, of about 200 miles in 
width, giving rise to the belief that there exists, if I 
may be allowed the expression, a submarine river, 
flowing down the coasts of Europe and Africa, and 
obeying the same laws that govern the atmospheric 
currents.” 

The Expedition suffered little from disease, on which 
subject the Commander observes :_—“ I impute much 
of the health of the crew to the absence of spirituous 
liquors in the most exposed duties,”-On the tender 
subject which awakens so much national jealousy, he 
writes in these terms:—“ The discoveries by the Ex- 
ploring Expedition are, the Antarctic Continent, from 
160° KE. to 97° E., and our country is justly entitled 
to this honour. We were a few days prior to the 
French ; and it remains to be seen, whether we shall 
not prove the first discoverers of any land in this por- 
tion of the globe; no notice being taken of Bellamy’s 
Islands by Capt. Ross,” &e. &e. 

We are not aware how the priority of the Ameri- 
cans to the French is sought to be established. The 
meeting of the two Expeditions is thus stated :— 
“One of the most remarkable occurrences of this 
cruise, was, the meeting with the French discovery 
ships on the icy coast, and their commander refusing 
to have any communication with us... This remark- 
able circumstance, of two national expeditions meet- 
ing in this entirely unfrequented sea, with avowedly 
the same objects in view, is not mentioned in the 
French official account. 

We may here remind out readers, that, in report- 
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ing the discoveries of the late Admiral D*Urville (see | 


Atheneum, No. 661), we mentioned the fact that the 
land to which he gives the name of Adelie, had been 
already discovered (in February 1839,) by an Eng- 
lish whaler named Freeman. ‘The discoveries also 
of Balleny—erroneously called Bellamy by Mr. 
Wilkes—are not so doubtful as the latter is pleased 
to suppose; the whaler not only saw islands, but even 
landed on them; so that the Americans have not the 
least right to be styled the first discoverers 0; any 
land in that portion of the globe: and their priority 
to the French, who first descried land on the 19th of 
January, rests, as will be seen, on very doubtful and 
conflicting evidence. 

It appears that, on the return home of the Ameri- 
can Expedition, many complaints were made against 
its commander, in consequence of which several of 
the officers were tried by court-martial ; with what 
result we know not, Lieut. Wilkes only informing us, 
in his printed Defence, that, on the trial of his officers, 
he was himself treated by the Court as the real 
culprit. With the cruelty and oppression imputed 
to him, we have nothing to do; but the sixth head of 
accusation against him bears on our issue. It charges 
him “ with uttering a deliberate and wilful falsehood, 
in the following words, to wit:—* On the morning of 
the 19th of January, we saw land to the southward 
and eastward, with many indications of being in 
its vicinity, such as penguins, seals, and the disco- 








loration of the water; but the impenetrable barriers 
of ice prevented our nearer approach to it ;° the said 
Lieut. Charles Wilkes well knowing that land to the 
southward and eastward was not seen on said morn- 
ing, as asserted by him.”—On referring to the evi- 
dence recapitulated by Lieut. Wilkes in his * Defence,’ 
we find ourselves at once enabled to decide the point 
here disputed. Lieut. Alden deposes as follows :— 
“At Sydney, Licut. Wilkes came on board, and I 
remarked, the French were ahead of us; Wilkes re- 
plied, *Oh no! don’t you remember reporting to me 
appearances of land on the 19th.’—I told him I could 
not call it to mind then, and would refer to the log, 
which convinced me at once, from several cireum- 
stances, that I had called his attention to something 
like land.".-Now may we not safely conclude, since 
this “ something like land” was so soon forgotten by 
the very officer who reported it, that it was an ap- 
pearance never verified, or, in other words, that it 
was not land? 

Again, Lieut. Wilkes observes,—* Those who are 
unacquainted with the isolation in which the etiquette 
of the navy places the commander of a strictly disci- 
plined ship of war, may express surprise that no in- 
terchange of opinion on the subject of land took place 
between myself and the officers. .. It might also be 
inquired, by the same persons, why land seen by me 
was not entered in the log book ?”—So, then, the 
officers of the Expedition remained in ignorance of 
the discovery made by their commander, and which 
was recorded, not in the log-book, but in his private 
journal. It is remarkable to what an extent the ex- 
istence of the land thus supposed to be discovered 
depends on circumstantial evidence. In confirma- 
tion of the discovery made on the 19th of January, 
Lieut. Wilkes insists much on those made on pre- 
ceding days, beginning with the 13th; and, in truth, 
it is given in evidence that certain indications of land 
were seen, as penguins, porpoises, discoloured water, 
&c., but of the discovery of land itself, there is no 
proof whatever offered. It is manifest, in short, that 
those obscure and dubious appearances, which might 
warrant, at the utmost, a suspicion of the proximity 
of land, were boldly interpreted by Lieut. Wilkes in 
such a way as to give him the precedence of the 
French in the discoveries claimed by the latter. The 
land seen by Lieut. Wilkes, on the 19th of January, 
was, according to him, in longitude 154° 30’ E., but 
subsequently, on receiving the reports of all his 
vessels, he found, he says, that his claims of discovery 
extended to 160° E. 

We now come to the accusation against Capt. 
Ross.—“ As I before remarked (says Lieut. Wilkes), 
on my original chart, I had laid down the supposed 
position of Bellamy’s Islands, or Land, in 164° and 
165° E. longitude, and that it was traced off and sent 
to Capt. Ross. Iam not a little surprised that so 
intelligent a navigator as Capt. Ross, on finding that 


Comment is unnecessary.” | he had run over this position, should not have closely 


inquired into the statements relative to our disco. 
veries, that had been published in the Sydney and 
Hobart Town papers, which he must have seen, and 
must have induced him to make a careful examina- 
tion of the tracks of the squadron, laid down on the 
charts sent him, by which he would have assured 
himself, in a few minutes, that it never had been laid 
down or claimed as part of our discovery, before he 
made so bold an assertion to an American officer, 
that he had run over a clear ocean where I had laid 
down the land.” 

Now this strange paragraph admits the very fact 
which it affects to palliate. It says, or means to say, 
that Lieut. Wilkes did lay down in his chart, not 
only his own discoveries, but also Bellamy’s (Bal- 
leny’s) Islands or Land, for the correctness of which 
he does not hold himself responsible; and that, when 
he was found to be in the wrong, the newspapers 
ought to have been searched to find him an apology. 
Toall this we answer,—Ist, ‘That he did an extremely 
foolish thing when he attempted to delineate Bal- 
leny’s discoveries, of which it is evident, from his 
language, that he knew next to nothing; and since 
he thought fit to convert a few small islands, lying 
N.W. and S.E., into a continental tract lying W. and 
E., in continuation of his own assumed discoveries, 
without affixing Balleny’s name to it, he made him- 
self answerable for the errors of such delineation. 
2ndly, Lieut. Wilkes relies on the discovery of land 
on the 13th of January, as a confirmation of its dis- 
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covery on the 19th. Now the assumed discovery on 
the 13th was made nearly in longitude 165° E., and 
nearly in Balleny’s position. Lieut. Wilkes, there- 
fore, who at one time believes in that discovery, can- 
not be allowed to disown it at another, when he finds 
it convenient to abridge his discoveries towards the 
east. 3rdly, The chart accompanying Lieut. Wilkes’s 
Synopsis, is, we presume, a faithful copy of that sent 
to Capt. Ross, and it represents an unbroken line of 
coast from longitude 97° E. to longitude 166° E., 
with the courses of the exploring ships traced along 
it, while beneath it extends the name ANTARCTIC 
Continent. No one, looking at this chart, could 
hesitate to suppose that the whole coast line of the 
Antarctic Continent delineated on it, rests on the 
authority of the American Expedition. And no one 
could think of looking beyond the chart for an ex- 
planation of it, who did not first doubt the accuracy 
or good faith of the document itself. Such appears 
to have been the case with Capt. Ross, when he 
stated the plain truth, that he had sailed over a clear 
ocean, where Lieut. Wilkes had laid down land. 

It is worthy of remark, that Balleny, Capt. Ross, 
and the French navigators, all landed on, and car- 
ried off mineral specimens from, the shores dis- 
covered by them in the South Polar Sea. The 
Americans did nothing of the kind, but were content 
to gather stones from the icebergs. They seem to 
have rested satisfied in general with faint indications 
of land, and not to have sought the actual proof. The 
long line, therefore, of the Antarctic Continent, dis- 
covered by them, will probably soon fall to pieces ; 
and, melting away already at its eastern estremity, it 
will disappear in a few years before the researches of 
more persevering and more accurate explorers. 





Saint Alban’s—Cashiobury. 


A precedent of more than a thousand years’ stand- 
ing is a good authority—if authority be wanted—for 
connecting Saint Alban’s and Cashicbury together. 
Both were places well known to the Romans, 
and to the Saxons. Cuassibelaunus, an ancient 
British chief, claims to have originated the name of 
the latter place, which afterwards became and con- 
tinued the residence of his royal Saxon successors, 
until Offa, king of the Mercians, bestowed it on the 
monastery he had founded to the honour of Saint 
Alban, near the Roman Verulum. Cashiobury then 
changed its name for a time to Albaneston. There- 
fore, in coupling them together as the objects for a 
day's excursion, we are but following the course of 
kings and princes of very olden time ; with this 
ditlerence, however, that they visited Saint Alban’s for 
devotion, we rather for diversion. 

Visits to Saint Alban’s Abbey and to Cashiobury 
Park may be agreeably and comfortably performed 
in about nine hours, between the departure from the 
railway station in Euston Square and the return to 
it. Every one will understand that they are visits 
not of study, but rather of agrecable passing inspee- 
tion, of sutlicient duration to inform you of general 
characteristics, according to the knowledge you bring 
with you, and to whet your appetite fora second visit. 
To make the excursion within the time mentioned, 
implies the necessity of hiring a carriage at Watford 
for the purpose of going to and returning from Saint 


Alban’s. The cost is not ruinous to a quartette 
party. Trains of the Birmingham Railway leave 


Euston Square at the hours of 6, 7, 8, 94, aM. 
Either of the two last-mentioncd hours are very suit- 
able. Watford is reached in about fifty minutes, and 
an hour and ten minutes is an ample allowance for 
the drive to Saint Alban’s, which is eight miles in a 
north-easterly direction. 

Two hours may suffice for an inspection of the 
Abbey: at all events, your arrangements must be 
such as to enable you to reach Cashiobury (within a 
mile of the Watford Station) not earlier than two or 
later than three o’clock in the afternoon. The gar- 
dens and grounds and_ paintings here will fill up at 
least two hours. Another hour brings you to Euston 
Square ; so that leaving Town at 94, A.M, you will 
be back again at 6 p.m. There is little fatigue in 
this excursion, beyond the excitement of the sights, 
which is enough. When the season is less advanced, 
and daylight somewhat longer, then the tour may be 
varied by taking the earliest stage coach to Saint 








Alban’s, and having inspected the Abbey, walking 
the eight miles to Cashiobury. The only disadvantage 
in this course is, that the fatigue of the walk is not 
a favourable preparation to the enjoyment of the pic- 
tures and gardens. 

If any existing structure have just claims to be 
regarded as a specimen of that style of debased Roman 
architecture, which we call Anglo-Saxon, it would 
seem to be the Abbey of Saint Alban’s. Thus much 
is indisputable, that a Saxon king founded a monas- 
tery—Offa, king of Mercia, in a.p. 793—and that 
circular arches, ruder and earlier in character than 
those styled “ Anglo-Norman,” exist there, borrowing 
not merely the shape of the Roman arch, but con- 
structed out of the very bricks baked by Romans. 
We need not dispute about names, or raise a contro- 
versy whether an Anglo-Saxon or Anglo-Norman 
mason turned the earliest arches in this Abbey ; 
though one is almost provoked to do so by the very 
loose way in which the terms have been used by re- 
spective writers on the Abbey of Saint Alban’s. There 
the romanesque arches still stand, bidding stern de- 
fiance to all time ; and it would be difficult, perhaps, 
to name another building where, beginning with these 
supposed Saxon remains, the whole series of speci- 
mens of the Gothic style follows in more perfect 
sequence. One of these same arches presents a very 
sufficient and interesting evidence why so few genuine 
and authentic remains of Saxon architecture can be 
shewn. The fifth column from the west end of the 
nave on the north side, is left in an imperfect state 
of transmutation, from its original massive form, 
whether Saxon or Norman, into another, lighter, 
more ornamented and different in character. It 
appears, from this and other instances which might 
be mentioned, that the taste in architecture was very 
fleeting, and that it was the practice for each succes- 
sive fashion to supplant even its immediate prede- 
cessor. Sometimes, indeed, these changes—and in- 
stances of them, we think, might be pointed out in 
this Abbey—appear to have been made rather for 
mere fashion’s sake than to obtain any great variation 
of form or character. We may understand the 
reasons which influenced the changes from a broad 
circular arch to an acutely pointed lancet one, as at 
Rochester Cathedral, the differences are so great and 
generic ; but it is a curious architectural fact to find 
one sort of circular arches merely transmuted into 
another. The Normans found circular arches pre- 
vailing, and they brought circular arches with them, 
which remained with them fora century or so. Such 
metamorphoses, arising out of fashion merely, easily 
account for the general absence of architectural re- 
mains anterior to the Norman conquest, independently 
of the effects of time and other destructive agencies. 
Perhaps the fashion depended more on moral than 
on any artistic feelings. The relation between the 
Saxon and the Norman was that between the con- 
quered and the conqueror ; and though the latter had 
no great architectural differences, his leaning would 
be decidedly towards them—not the less strong, 
perhaps, because they were comparatively insignificant 
in themselves. 

On the present occasion of our visit to this very an- 
cient town, we do not purpose to do more than inspect 
its Abbey, and that but hastily. To investigate the 
remains of the Roman municipium Verulum, the 
Verlamceaster or Watlingceaster of the Saxons—the 
street of the Wanderer (Wathel) “ the second chyfe 
kynges hyghe waye”— 

Lo! the galaxy, 

The whiche men 'clepen the milky-way 

For it is white, and some par fey 

Yeallin it han Watlyngstrete— 
to trace the direction of the ancient roads—to hunt 
after the ruins in the fields—to identify the architec- 
tural peculiarities of the Abbey—to visit the old 
churches, that of Saint Michael's, holding the monu- 
ment of Bacon—to sketch the many groups and gate- 
ways of the ancient houses, would make a week, at 
least, seem too short. A week would be well spent 
there. But a day’s excursion does not admit of these 
pleasant wanderings. The tourist, however, before 
starting, will do well to refresh his memory by refer- 
ring to the paper on Saint Alban’s, contributed to the 
Atheneum in 1836, by Lady Morgan (Nos. 393--6). 

It will add much to the interest of a visit, to learn 
previously somewhat of the architectural features of 
the Abbey. ‘The best and latest work on the subject 
is Carter and Gough’s joint production, a folio pub- 





lished by the Society of Antiquaries, about 1819 
The plates, consisting of elevations of the structure jn 
all its most characteristic points, are minute jn their 
details, and of an excellent size. We cannot say 8 
much for the text, which, employing different terms 
frequently for the same thing, is often puzzjj 
Arches are interchangeably called Saxon and No 
whilst the writer means that they were erected at dif. 
ferent periods. A glance at the new edition of D 
dale’s * Monasticon’ will also be useful. Probably the 
historical evidences of no ecclesiastical structure are 
more extensivethan those of this Abbey, at one Period 
the first in rank. Our compositor’s skill will present 
a ground plan of the Abbey sufficiently accurate {) 
give an idea of its relative parts more definite than 
we can do by description merely, 
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West Entrance. 


In approaching the town from Watford, the view 
of the Abbey just before crossing the Verlain Rivulet 
and making the ascent of Holywell Hill (where the 
cicerone of the Abbey, the clerk, must be sought) is 
perhaps the finest and most picturesque of all its ex- 
terior aspects. The local colouring of the bright red 
Roman bricks and tiles and the neutral tinted stone 
bands, harmonized by a fellowship of centuries, ina 
near view of the building, especially where the Lady 
Chapel joins the choir, presents a study which merely 
requires to be copied faithfully to be most effective in 
a picture. The Lady Chapel, built by Abbot Everes- 
don, before 1386, and containing good specimens of 
decorated English, is used as a school, and has been 
recently subjected to judicious restorations, under the 
direction of Mr. Cottingham, who has likewise opened 
the lantern tower to its summit. Thanks to M. 
Etty, who should be honoured as a sort of patriarchal 
pioneer, preserving our ecclesiastical buildings from 
the tender mercies of their ignorant guardians, the 
restoration and repair of the whole of Saint 
Alban’s Abbey seem likely to be progressive. 4 
subscription is on fvot for the purpose, but it 8 
to be feared that it will not reach the required 
amount to do the work so handsomely as it ought 
to be done. The Parliamentarians and their troops 
inflicted much mischief on the Abbey, and it would 
seem to be no more than justice that the Parliament 
tarians of our own time should do their best to make 
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reparation for their predecessors’ wantonness and igno- 

The government sold the church to the in- 
habitants for a parish church for 400/. in Edward the 
gixth’s time. They should redeem it for the same 
sum, place it in thorough and substantial order, and 
throw it open at all times, as a venerable national 
monument. At all events, if there is to be a Bishop 
of Saint Alban’s, as ecclesiastical gossips say, he | 
should not enter upon a dilapidated tencment. The | 
preservation of our old ecclesiastical structures, where | 
their owners are incompctent to the duty, would not | 
be an unworthy subject for a member of the House | 
of Commons to devote himself to, or for the House | 
itself to entertain. 

In passing over the Abbey, it may be interesting 
to identify its parts with their respective authors ; 
and to do so, we have consulted various authorities, 
and availed ourselves to some extent of the accounts 
given in the ° Monasticon’ and various topographical 
works, It is a great question whether any existing 
parts of the structure are older than Abbot Paul’s 
time, who rebuilt the church and other monastic 
appurtenances, chiefly with the Roman materials 
collected by his predecessors. He died in 1093. 
Preparations for rebuilding the Abbey had been 
made by his preceding brother abbots. 

Ealdred, who succeeded Alfric about 980, collected 
the old Roman tiles and bricks from the subterranean 
passages about the city of Verulum, and hoarded 
timber in order to rebuild the Abbey. These prepa- 
rations were continued hy Cadmer, his successor, who 
issaid to have found a history of the life and passion 
of Saint Alban, “ written in letters of gold, bound in 
oaken boards, and fastened with silk strings,” in a 
language unknown, until deciphered by an aged monk 
—one Unwona. The translation being finished, the 
original mouldered away—* exemplar primitivum ac 
originale (quod mirum est dictu) irrestaurabiliter in 
pulverem subito redactum cecidit annulatum,” as 
stated by Matthew Paris. 

A hall, various rooms, and the decoration of Saint 
Alban’s shrine, were the works of Abbot Geoffry de 
Gorham. The principal material of the shrine was 
silver, ornamented with precious stones, selected from 
the treasury of the monastery. One of these was so 
large that a man could not grasp it in his hand. It 
was said to help women in labour—(‘ qui dicitur 
multum conferre parturientibus’), and therefore was 
not fixed to the shrine, that it might more easily he 
carried where it was needed. Upon it was carved a 
figure, as of one in ragged clothes, holding a spear in 
one hand with a snake winding itself up, and in the 
other a boy bearing a buckler.” This stone was given 
to the monastery by King Ethelred. 

Abbot Robert de Gorham “ rebuilt the Chapter 
House, the ‘regale locutorium,’ or king's parlour, the 
Chapel of Saint Nicholas, that part of the cloister 
opposite the Chapter House, the lavatory, and a stable 
of considerable extent for the horses of the Convent.” 
Hedied Noy. 1166. Simon, the prior of the Abbey, 
was his successor, and completed the shrine of Saint 
Alban, which Matthew Paris describes with the fullest 
details of its splendour. William de Trumpington, 
vho was installed as Abbot in 1214, executed the 
following works : “ He completed the dormitory and 
furnished it with beds of oak ; put the roof of the 
aisles of the church in good repair ; raised the steeple 
considerably higher, and covered it with lead: he 
finished, too, the building of the west front, covered 
It with lead, and furnished it with glass windows, 
Which he also set up in other parts of the church. He 
likewise removed the shrine of Saint Amphibalus from 
the spot where it was before placed, by the high 
altar, to a situation in the middle of the church, pro- 
tecting it by an iron grating. Among the workmen 
he employed, he was fortunate in having a sacrist— 
one Walter de Colchester, who excelled in the arts 
both of painting and sculpture, and gave material as- 
sistance to the Abbot in the decoration of his church.” 
This Abbot died either in 1233 or 5. Richard de 
Wallingford, who was Abbot in 1326, repaired and 
new roofed a large portion of the church, and laid 
the foundation of a new cloister. John de la Moote, 
Abbot in 1397, and John de Whethamstede, Abbot 
it 1420, executed various but not important works. 
It was hetween Abbot Whethamstede and the Abbot 

of Westminster that a great contest arose for prece- 
dency in parliament which was carried to such a 
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t, that it came to actual personal conflicts for 


= EE 


the first seat. The dispute was referred to Richard | tronize one of the inns here, formerly al! bustle and 
the Second, who settled the difference by a compro- | life, with the passing and repassing of a hundred 


mise, that each one should sit alternately in the post 
of honour, 
nearest to the rendezvous of the parliament—the 
meeting of parliament wasthen becoming more settled 
in one locality, namely, at Westminster, having for- 
merly been ambulatory in all quarters of the king- 
dom—he was more frequent in attendance than his 
brother of Saint Alban’s, and so often occupied the 
first seat, that his title to it was at last undisputed. 
Next in due chronological order, we must notice the 
monumental tomb of “good Duke Humphrey,” 
which is placed on the south side of thealtar. It was 
erected by Abbot Steke, who died in 1451; and the 
indenture of its cost is to be found among the Cotton 
“The Abbot and convent of the said 
monastery have payd for makyng of the tombe and 


| place of sepulture of the said Duke within the said 


monasterie above the summe of ccecxxxiiil. vis. viiid.” 

The high altar, one of the latest and most orna- 
mented specimens of the decorated style, which has 
been recently relieved of the plaster and whitewash 
which defiled it, and is about to be restored, if a 
thousand pounds can be raised for the purpose, was 
erected by Abbot William Wallingford, about a.p. 
1480. Its original cost was upwards of eleven hun- 
dred marks. When restored, it is to be hoped that 
colour will be remembered to be scarcely less neces- 
sary than form, for its complete effect. 

Cardinal Wolsey was one of the last Abbots of 
Saint Alban’s, holding his post “ in commendam,” and 
his administration of this office was made one of the 
subjects of the premunire. 

At the present time, when public attention is so 
much called to the coloured decoration of architec- 
ture, Saint Alban’s Abbey is especially interesting, on 
account of the extent and number of its specimens 
of early colouring which have had the good fortune 
to remain untouched. The colouring of the groin- 
ings in the choir, of the roof of the transepts, and the 
flat ribbed ceiling of the nave is all ancient, and is 
sid to have been executed about the time of Henry 
the Sixth. Though mellowed by age, the colours 
are still positive, though not very brilliant. Although 
they somewhat interrupt the general architectural 
effeets which arise from variety of form when viewed 
closely, yet at a short distance they retire into complete 
subordination tothem. Standing in the choir, the or- 
namental designs assert their claims to notice equally 
with the lines of the architecture; and we have 
heard good judges, and lovers of colour, too, rather 
object to this ; but retreating into the nave, the archi- 
tectural forms become predeminant, whilst their effect 
is rendered far more impressive with increased mag- 
nificence. The designs on the wooden ceiling of the 
choir are the arms of the Abbey, surmounted with a 
crown, and supported by the lamb and eagle, all 
inserted in scrolls. The ceiling of the centre tower 
contains compartments of red and white roses, the 
arms of England, Edward the Confessor, the Royal 
arms, and those of Saint George and Saint Andrew. 
Even in the vault which holds the coffin and bones 
called * Duke Humphrey's,” a painting of the cruci- 
fixion on the wall may be faintly seen—executed 
probably in Tempera, but the light is insufficient to 
examine it with much accuracy. 

The paintings on the boarded ceiling of the nave 
and transepts are as follows. In the nave the mono- 
gram of Jesus, I.H.C. Lions within the several 
turns of the ornaments in the compartment. The 
four compartments contain—1. An angel with a shield, 
in which is the monogram of the Trinity.—2. The 
Virgin.—3. The Saviour receiving the Virgin on his 
throne.—4. Monogram of Christ. 

When Mr. Gough examined the Abbey some 
thirty yearsago, he found, as he states in his account 
of his inspection, several paintings. On the circular 
arches of the north of the nave, * The Virgin and 
Saint Anne ; in the north aisle of the choir, King 
Offa “ Fundator Ecclesie circa 793 ;” and in the 
north transept, likewise, the *‘ Martyrdom of Saint 
Alban ; which have since that time been more or 
less concealed by whitewash. 

Standing about the centre of the nave, a curious 
acoustic effect is produced by clapping the hands. 
The sound is re-echoed in a succession of taps, which 
are not audible when the position is changed. Before 
leaving the town, for charity’s sake you should pa- 


As the Abbot of Westminster resided | 





coaches, which the leviathan railway has now swal- 
lowed up—they are still and deserted. 

We pass rapidly over the road between Saint 
Alban’s and Cashiobury, for there is little or nothing 
remarkable about it: it docs not even traverse a 
single village. It is one monotonous series of hedge- 
rows and plantations. Cashiobury House, with its 
park and gardens, has been open to the public every 
Monday and Thursday throughout the year for many 
years past. The hours of admission to the house 
and gardens are from 11 to | in the morning, and 
from 2 to 5 in the afternoon. Admittance to the 
park is free at all times. These regulations were 
established by the late Earl, who was delighted that 
the public should thus share in the enjoyment of his 
estate and possessions. We have heard that he even 
lent his plate to the pic-nic parties who frequented 
the Swiss Cottage in the grounds, until some one repaid 
his generosity by dishonesty. Still the public are 
allowed to use this cottage for the same purpose: 
many pic-nic partics consequently come off here, and 
vans filled with visitors from the metropolis‘come to 
Cashiobury. Ilaving crossed the viaduct of the 
railway, we proceed along the same road westward, 
crossing at right angles the road running northward, 
between Watford and Hemel Hempstead, until we 
reach the lodge of the park. The ivy about it half 
induces us to believe it is not a modern antique. The 
gravelled road to the house takes a somewhat circuit- 


| ous route, which we may avoid, if we are pedestrians, 


by following a footpath on its right. The house is 
one of Mr. Wyatt's restorations, executed about 1800 ; 
rather Walpolian in style, yet a few degrees better 
than Strawberry Hill, which is the best we can say of 
it. Half church, half castle, it is neither one nor 
the other, but a stuccoed affectation of both. An old 
abbey or old castle metamorphosed into a domestic 
residence, is generally an interesting reality, but a 
modern flimsy lath and plaster structure, pretending 
to have been both, is the shallowest cf conceits to our 


taste. What the old manor-house was we have had 
no opportunity of learning ; we may be very certain 


it was something more genuine than its successor, 
When Henry VILL. seized on Saint Alban’s Abbey 
and its appurtenances, he granted this manor, one of 
them, to Richard Morrison, who commenced building 
a mansion here, which was completed by his grandson 
Charles, whom Charles the First knighted at his co- 
ronation, Parts of the old mansion are said to have 
been left by Mr. Wyatt, but they cannot be discovered 
in the usual survey of the rooms which the public is 
privileged to make. Some of the rooms have groined 
ceilings and other aftectations of * Gothic’ architecture 
(the entrance cloister or vestibule is not altogether to 
be despised) ; but the majority make no such pre- 
tences within, as they do without doors. They are 
most comfortable and well furnished apartments, 
replete with all sorts of elegant knick-knackeries. We 
never saw rooms more tastefully filled, or better pro- 
vocative of luxurious ease. Most of them command 
pleasant sunny views of the flower gardens and the 
park. There is a great abundance of carvings exe- 
cuted by Grinling Gibbons and his pupils. Much of 
it has been painted to preserve it, and loses half its 
beauty ; looking little better than the very successful 
leathern imitations of carving which were introduced 
a year or two ago. 

The collection of paintings is not very extensive or 
valuable ; the best part, by far, being by living artists 
of our own school. There is nothing here by older 
painters to compete in any respect with the pictures 
hy Landseer, Calleott, Collins and Turner. The 
most interesting of the portraits are chiefly those of 
the family of the Capels, who inherited the estate by 
the intermarriage of the daughter of Sir Charles Mor- 
rison with Arthur Capel—* lion-like Capel”—the 
first Lord Capel of Hadham, who was beheaded 
shortly after the death of Charles the First, for ad- 
herence to Charles's cause. Whilst in prison he 
wrote— 

That which the world miscals a jail 
A private closet is to me; 
Whilst a good conscience is my bail, 
And innocence my liberty. 
Locks, bars, and solitude, together met, 
Make me no prisoner but an anchoret. 
Portraits of his widow and two children hang in the 
dining room. Among the several portraits chiefly by 
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Lely and Kneller, the most remarkable is one of the 
Earl of Northumberland by Vandyke. An _inscrip- 
tion on it states that it was copied by Mr. Phillips, 
the Royal Academician, who discovered a singular 
evidence of its originality. The baton, which the 
Earl now holds in his right hand, formerly pointed 
in a different direction. A convenient and well ar- 
ranged catalogue of the pictures is to be found on 
the tables in each room, so that there is less need of 
our specification. The paintings by the four eminent 
modern artists we have named are among their best 
productions. Those who delight in Turner's early 
and conventional style, when he painted effects, rather 
after the approved sober tones of landscape painters 
than after nature’s luxuriant variety, will meet here 
with two of his finest examples: one a sea piece ; the 
other a free composition, taking in a view of the three 
bridges at Walton on Thames, which we commended 
whilst passing the spot in a previous excursion. Not 
to be misunderstood about Turner, the writer, with- 
out defending his * Rock Limpets’ and such like vaga- 
ries, will take the liberty of suggesting to those who 


blindly declaim against Turner’s extravagance, that a | 


greater watchfulness of nature’s own effects, and a 
stricter comparison of them with the ordinary repre- 
sentations of them, would perchance lead to fuller 
and juster appreciation of the powers of this great 
artist. It isa question worth consideration, whether 
Turner’s best early or his best late pictures, exhibit 
most truth to nature. Turner generally appears to 
most advantage anywhere but in the Exhibition. His 





* Jessica,’ which every one nick-named the * Mustard | 


Pot,’ when exhibited some ten years since, now hangs 
as one of the most effective pictures in the collection 
at Petworth. An excellent Collins, *The Fish- 
market,’ is at Cashiobury. Unlike Turner, it seems 
to us that his earliest productions are by far his best. 








But never seemed thy steps so bright, 
On Europe’s ancient shore, 
Since faded from the poet’s sight 
That golden age of yore ; 
For early harvest-home hath poured 
Its gladness on the earth, 
And the joy that lights the princely board 
Hath reached the peasant’s hearth. 


O Thou, whose silent bounty flows, 
To bless the sower’s art, 
With gifts that ever claim from us 
The harvests of the heart ; 
If thus thy goodness crown the year, 
What shall the glory be, 
When all thy harvest whitening here 
Is‘gathered home to thee! 
Frances Brown. 
Stranorlar, Oct. 14, 1842. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris. 
I am sorry to add my testimony to that of your 
correspondent from Munich, as to the jealousy excited 


| by England, and the obstinate manner in which even 


enlightened foreigners insist on misunderstanding the 
motive of our most philanthropic actions. We are 
kindly and hospitably received in France, and yet 
every Journal, and almost every book, displays a 
deep-seated and hostile feeling towards our country. 
How is it possible to account for this public hatred 
and private friendship? We are not surprised at 
the prejudices of Napoleon’s old soldiers, but from 
the rising generation we had a right to expect better 
things. I see constantly in the shop-windows the 
following extract from the work of Alex. Dumas :— 


| © There are three voices which continually ery for 


From this we turn to Callcott’s * Rotterdam,’ one of | 


his always complete and faultless works ; which 
must be well known to all who look in the print-shop 
windows. All these four capital pictures are hung 
in the same room. 
work of surpassing merit for its colour and still life 
painting (the lump of butter is quite uniqne in its 
way), belongs, we believe, to this collection, but it 
had not been returned from the British Institution 
when we visited Cashiobury. In a further room is 
Landseer’s * Cat’s Paw,’ a happy subject, treated in 
his best style. 
graving of it than a small one, very good of its kind, 
which was published in some annual. 

The gardens at Cashiobury are perhaps more re- 
markable than anything else. Fine Turners, and 
Calleotts, and Wilkies exist in other collections, but 
there are few gardens like those at Cashiobury. 
Within our experience, we hardly call to mind any 
equally imposing, except those at Fountains Abbey, 
which surpass these in extent and magnificence, but 
not in variety. There are great numbers and endless 
sorts of healthy rare shrubs, and the bowered labyrinths 
seem to have no termination. You pass from one 
garden to another under well-sheltered alcoves, deli- 
ciously cool and protected from the sun, which only 
chequers them with golden colour. Formerly a part 
of the garden was laid out after the Chinese fashion, 
with specimens of dwarf forest trees, perfect oaks, &c., 
a foot or so high ; but this whim of the late Earl’s is 
not now preserved. These gardens and the park are 
by themselves sufficient for a day’s excursion, and the 
admirer of fine trees will find plenty to delight him 
here. 





AUTUMN. 

O, welcome to the corn-clad slope, 
And to the laden tree, 

Thou promised Autumn—for the hope 
Of nations turned to thee, 

Through all the hours of splendour past, 
With Summer’s bright career, 

And we see thee on thy throne at last, 
Crowned monarch of the year. 


Thou comest with the gorgeous flowers 
That make the roses dim, 

With morning mists and sunny hours, 
And wild birds’ harvest hymn ; 

Thou comest with the might of floods, 
The glow of moonlight skies, 

And the glory flung on fading woods 
Of thousand mingled dyes: 


vengeance against England : * Joan of Arc’s from her 
dungeon—Mary Stuart’s from her scaffold—Napo- 
leon’s from St. Helena.’” And Jules Janin, in his 


| Life of the Duke of Orleans, applauds the noble sen- 


-scneliag, ope Rios : timents of the workman, who, when it was proposed 
Wilkie’s * Highland Cottage,’ | to carry the dying Prince to Lord H. Seymour's 


| house, said, * A French prince must not die in an 
| Englishman's house,"—an idea which may be ex- 
| cused in a poor ignorant mechanic, but which a man 


It is a pity that there is no other en- | 





like the journalist ought to have reprobated, for he 
knows full well that hundreds of his countrymen— 
the father of the royal Duke himself included—found 
shelter in England, when in no other European coun- 
try was there safety for them. Yet, with all this, 
the study of our language and literature is making 
decided progress in this country. The two last num- 
bers of the Revue des Deux Mondes and the Revue de 
Paris, contain long notices upon English political and 
literary topics. 

If anything would cure some of our English au- 
thors of the vile habit of quoting French phrases, it 
would be the absurd effect which French quotations 
of English produce in the writings of their contem- 
poraries. Our words “sport” and “sportsman,” 
“fashion,” “ gentlemen,” are lugged in on all occa- 
sions by the neck and shoulders, though their mean- 
ing is not correctly understood. 

Some amusing notices of the celebrated Prince de 
Ligne have just appeared, said to be by the hand of 
a high Russian functionary. Whether or not this is 
a trick of the trade, it is difficult to say. The talent 
of the French in manufacturing autobiography is 
well known ; but there is, I think, intrinsic evidence 
of the truth of some of the anecdotes, The follow- 
ing are good, and I think new. Madame de Staél 
and the Prince met at Vienna in 1807. They were 
both very fond of private theatricals, and both 
execrable performers. On one occasion Madame 
de S. was playing the part of Hagar in the Desert— 
a piece of her own composition. The Prince took 
the narrator on one side, and said, “ Little one, don’t 
you think it a charming play—what is it called ?” 
“ Hagar in the Desert,” I replied, “No, my dear, 
you are mistaken—it is the justification of Abraham.” 
H{ad Corinne heard this sarcasm on her face, it is 
probable the truce between her and the Prince would 
have been broken. The Prince, when in his sixteenth 
year, was on very bad terms with his father. On being 
made colonel of the regiment de Ligne, he wrote to 
him: “Sir,—I have the honour to inform your Excel- 
lency that I am appointed colonel of your regiment. 
I am, with profound respect,” &c. The reply was 
immediate, “ Sir,—Nothing could make me more 





COcr. 99 
keenly sensible of my misfortune in having you 
for _- except having you for a colonel,” 7” 

e Prince could not help admiring Napoleon: 
showed the wit and aristocrat of the oa aie 
when he asked Talleyrand: “ Where did you pick 
that man up—he is not one of us ?”—(Mais oi done 
avez-vous fait connaissance avec cet homme |? Je 
ne pense pas qu'il ait jamais soupé avec nous.) 

The notice, too, contains an interesting account of 
the fallen fortunes of the Princesse Charlotte de 
Rohan, widow, according to report, of the unhapp 
Duce d’Enghien. 7 





THE LATE BISHOP OF MEATH. 


T have just seen in No. 769 of the Atheneum a short bio. 
graphical memoir of the late lamented Bishop of Meath 
which was communicated to you by a Correspondent, As 
that memoir may hereafter become a source of history, | 
hope you will allow me to correct a few mistakes into which 
the writer of it has fallen. 

He says, speaking of Bishop Dickinson’s College life in the 
University of Dublin—‘* At the proper season he appeared 
as a candidate on the Fellowship bench. Very few in Dublin 
have ever obtained fellowship at the first trial; but it was 
believed by those who witnessed the examination,—which 
is always public, and vivd voce,—that Dickinson had sue. 
ceeded. On the day of declaration it appeared that another 
had gained the fellowship, but that he had won Madden's 
prize, which is given for distinguished answering to unsue- 
cessful candidates. The circumstance excited attention and 
discussion at the time; but we have no wish to revive its 
memory, for there was scarcely any election of fellows during 
the provostship of the late Bishop of Ferns which did not 
occasion some dissatisfaction and dispute.” 

It is implied in this statement that Bishop Dickinson's 
answering at the fellowship examination, (the only one at 
which he was a candidate,) in 1817, was such as to lead the 
public to believe that he ought to have been successful; 
that on the day of election another person, apparently his 
inferior in answering, to the surprise of every one, was 
chosen; that the Madden prize, awarded always to the 
candidate who stands next on the list of honour to the 
newly elected fellow, was, however, adjudged to Dickinson; 
that much public dissatisfaction was expressed at this deci- 
sion, which was attributed to some unfair influence exerted 
against the future bishop by the Provost; and that the 
provostship of the late Bishop of Ferns was remarkable for 
occurrences of the same kind. 

There is not one of these statements, however, which is 
true. 

In the first place, there could have been no expectation 
formed by those who attended the examination that Die- 
kinson had the smallest chance of success; nor have I ever 
before heard that the decision of the examiners caused any 
discussion, or gave rise to any insinuation that he had been 
unfairly set aside. On the contrary, I have always under- 
stood, from those who were more nearly Bishop Dickinson's 
cotemporaries than myself, that he did not support at the 
fellowship examination the expectations to which his pre- 
vious success in College had given birth. 

Secondly, he did not stand next in the scale of merit to 
the successful candidates, and, consequently, did not obtain 
the Madden prize. He was not even the second of those to 
whom premiums were awarded for their answeriag, Mr. 
Ilarte, (who on that occasion won the Madden prize,) and 
Mr. Jones, having been both placed before him. This cir- 
cumstance is a satisfactory proof to every one acquainted 
with the usages of this University, that his answering could 
not have given rise, even amongst his friends, to any expec- 
tation of his obtaining the fellowship on that occasion. 

Thirdly, this being the case, it follows that the charge, 
now I believe for the first time insinuated against the late 
Bishop Elrington, of having influenced the examiners in 
some underhand way, to select a less deserving candidate, is 
utterly without foundation. The fact is, that there were on 
that occasion two vacant fellowships, to one of which the 
late Dr. Phelan was elected by the unanimous voice of the 
examiners; to the other the Rev. Dr. Kennedy Bailie, now 
Rector of Ardtrea, was chosen by a majority; three of the 
electors having voted for Mr. Harte. 

The insinuation, also, that the failure of Bishop Dickinson 
was owing to the Provost's influence exerted against him, 
argues a total ignorance on the part of your Correspondent 
of our statutes and usages: in the case of an equality of 
votes among the electors, the Provost, it is true, has a cast- 
ing voice, but in no other way does he possess a whit more 
power in deciding the election than any other examiner. 

Lastly, it remains only to notice the strange assertion of 
your Correspondent—‘ There was scarcely any election of 
fellows during the provostship of: the late Bishop of Ferns, 
which did not occasion some dissatisfaction and dispute. “ 

The late Bishop of Ferns was Provost of Trinity College 
from the year 1811 to 1820; during that period there were 
five fellowship examinations: at three of these examina- 
tions there was no division of the Board, the elections having 
been made unanimously; and on the other two occasions on 
which there was a difference of opinion among the electors, 
it is remarkable that every one of those who gave occasion 
to the difference, obtained a fellowship at some subsequent 
examination. The truth therefore is, that the provostship 
of the late Bishop of Ferns was remarkably free from elec 
tions occasioning dissatisfaction or dispute. 

To make this plainer, it may-be enough to compare the 
provostship of Bishop Elrington with that of his immediate 
predecessor, Dr. Hall, in whose time (1806 to 181 1) the same 
number of fellowship examinations took place, with but two 
unanimous elections. 

I trust I shall need no apology for correcting the errors I 
have pointed out, although I am aware that the nature of 
the case may render the task I have undertaken, apparently 
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Jeast, an invidious one; but no well judging friend of 


Bishop Dickinson would desire to see his panegyric written 
with any admixture of falsehood, which can only tend to 
throw suspicion on the praises that are well deserved. I 

fess, however, that I would most probably have allowed 

e statements of your Correspondent to remain unnoticed, 
had they not been put forward in connexion with misrepre- 
gentations injurious to the University, and affecting the cha- 
meter of another prelate, whose memory must be dear to 
all who knew him. ; 3 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
James H. Topp, D.D. 
Fellow of Trin. Coll. Dublin. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tur late Dean of Westminster, Dr. Ireland, has 
bequeathed the celebrated bookcase, formerly in the 
possession of Handel, and containing sixty-seven 
volumes of his compositions, written by his amanu- 
ensis, Smith, to Mr. John Brownsmith, of West- 
minster Abbey. There are in this famous collection, 
thirty-three operas, twenty-two oratorios, the Chandos 
and coronation anthems, Te Deums, jubilates, sere- 
natas, grand and organ concertos, &c. There is, 
also, a miscellaneous volume, containing overtures 
and pieces from various operas, not mentioned in any 
published list of Handel’s works. 

The National Gallery re-opens next Monday. 
We have already protested against its being closed, 
in order to give its ofticers six weeks’ holidays. By 
all means give the holidays, but make arrangements 
like those at other public institutions, so that the 
public convenience is not unnecessarily sacrificed. 
Let us hope that something will be done next year. 

The Strasburg scientific congress closed its sit- 
tings on the 8th inst., its members having decided on 
holding their eleventh annual session at Angers. The 
number of those who sent in their names to the 
tenth session is 1,457 ; and of these, 1,008 took out 
their tickets, and were actually present: 490 were 
Strasburghers, and 510 strangers, 309 being French- 
men, 139 Germans, 33 Swiss, 11 Italians, 6 English- 
men, 5 Belgians, 5 Russians, 3 Hungarians, 2 Poles, 
18wede, 1 Norwegian, 1 Dutchman, 1 Spaniard, and 
1 United States American. The learned societies 
who sent in their written adhesion were 45 in number. 
The Congress was actively engaged eleven days, 
during which there were eleven general assemblies 
and eighty-nine sittings of sections. ‘The papers read 
were 103, independently of a crowd of notices of 
minor importance. Before breaking up, the assembly 
decided on the formation ofan Encyclopedic Society 
of the Rhine Borders, to have its central seat at 
Strasburg, and invite the co-operation of the towns 
and universities of Germany and France, lying within 
aneighbouring circle, Metz, Nancy, Besancon, Mul- 
hausen, Friburg, Heidelberg, Mayence, and Bonn. 

The monument erected by the citizens of Lyons 
to the memory of their illustrious compatriot Jac- 
quard, in the centre of the Place Sathonay, is, at 
length, uncovered—and is thus described in the 
Courrier de Lyon, “ Four vessels are placed at the 
lower part of the four fronts of the quadrangular 
pedestal which bears the statue—receiving the water 
which falls from a fanciful sculptured mouth in the 
centre of each. From these vases the water again 
falls into a square basin, raised upon several steps of 
hewn stone. The whole is surrounded by an iron 
nailing, breast-high, which protects the monument, 
without hiding any of its details. The general effect 
is that of an elegant simplicity—somewhat impaired, 
however, by the heavy statue which crowns the 
whole, As yet, the pedestal has no inscription, 

The Berlin papers give some account of a trial 
Which has just been finally decided by the highest 
court of judicature in that capital—and which is 
worth reporting here, for the consolation of such of 
our readers as may have had occasion, at any time, 
to fancy themselves sufferers by the law’s delay. The 
trial in question has been pending between the family 
D’Arenberg and the De Manderscheid family, for 
300 years! It was commenced in 1539; and had 
for its object a sum of about 200,000 thalers 
(30,0007.), that the former claimed of the latter, in 
\ittue of the stipulations of a marriage contract, made 
n1517, The celebrated Count d’Egmont, beheaded 
1n 1563, at Brussels, by order of the Duke of Alba, 

gured as a witness in this process. Eighteen suc- 
cessive tribunals have had it inhand. The Supreme 
Court of Justice, at Berlin, has condemned the Man- 
detscheid family to pay to that of Arenberg the sum 


eseanea 





claimed, but, without interest. The costs, it is said, 


amount to half as much again as the capital in dis- 
pute. ™ 

A decision of the Roman Rota, the supreme 
court of the Pontifical States, for affairs eccle- 
siastical and civil, has just been given, which it 
is difficult to reconcile with any principle of 
reasoning applicable to such matters as that with 
which it deals, or with the future security of pur- 
chases, made by auction, of objects of art within 
the sphere of its authority. In 1836, the Prince 
de Simirium put up to public sale several pictures 
from the gallery of the Odescalchi palace, his pro- 
perty, and amongst them one in such a state of ruin, 
that its subject was scarcely distinguishable. This 
picture was knocked down at about 3/. 5s. to a Signor 
Vallatti, a dealer in objects of art in Rome ; who, on 
the same day, put up posting bills, announcing that he 
was in possession of a Magdalen, by Correggio, excelling 
that by the sameillustrious painter now in the Dresden 
museum for which establishment it was purchased at 
the price of 15,000 sequins (7,200/.),and inviting the 
visit of connoisseurs on the day but one following, 
the delay being for the purpose of getting the picture 
cleaned and framed. On the 18th, while Signor 
Vallatti’s shop was full of visitors examining his Mag- 
dalen, which the connoisseurs at once recognized as 
a Correggio, two officers entered and seized the pic- 
ture, at the suit of the Prince de Simirium, on the 
allegation that it had been bought by Signor Vallatti 
at a nominal price, he well knowing it to be a Cor- 
reggio of great value. The Tribunal of Commerce, 
before which the affair was carried, very properly, as 
it seems to us, declared the sale to be a good one, 
discharged the seizure, and condemned the Prince to 
costs ; and the material part of the judgment was con- 
firmed on appeal by the tribunal of the Segnatura. 
Against these decisions the Prince carried his appeal 
before the Rota; and that court has reversed them 
by a decree, in which it makes the following subtle 
distinction: “seeing that, although it is true, as’a 
general position, that a valuable picture which may 
have been discovered underneath another painting, 
so covered by the latter as to be wholly concealed by 
it, remains the property of the purchaser, particularly 
if, to arrive at the discovery, he has had to go through a 
difficult process and employ much skill: it is not so 
where the picture purchased, in spite ofits ruinous con- 
dition, reveals, at a glance, its own great value, as in 
the case of the picture in question, which was at once 
recognized by Signor Vallatti as a Magdalen, by Cor- 
reggio: the tribunal of the Rota annuls the sale of 
the said picture, and orders that the same shall re- 
main the property of the Prince, who shall repay to 
Signor Vallatti the fifteen Roman crowns paid by 
him as its price, with interest from the day of sale, 
and an indemnity, besides, of 1,000 Roman crowns 
(2202) The indemnity gives the character of a com- 
promise to this sentence, rather than a decision of a 
disputed question of law; and so far as it is the 
latter, would unsettle many a title to picture wealth, 
where its authority is admitted, and proscription does 
not intervene. 

A discovery has been recently made at Bastia, 
which will add another to the picturesque attractions 
of Corsica, an island, by the way, amid whose rarely- 
visited solitudes the traveller who wearies on the 
trodden highways of the European continent might 
find, with but slight divergence, “fresh fields and 
pastures new.” ‘This is a grotto of stalactites. “It 
would be difficult,” says the writer, “to find any- 
where else, in a space so small (though the grotto is 
nearly 75 metres in length, by 8 to 10 in width), 
points of view more numerous, or forms more varied. 
Pilasters, columns, great and small, capitals, statues, 
rich draperies of matchless whiteness and trans- 
parency, stretch away, presenting, at every turn and 
winding, fresh combinations and new perspectives.” 
It was by accident that this grotto was discovered; it 
isin the neighbourhood of a magnificent cascade. To 
this paragraph we may add, not inappropriately, that 
the excavations making at Trieste, and in its neigh- 
bourhood, have yielded valuable results. Beneath 
the solitary tower of San Giusto, a temple has been 
discovered, many parts of which are in perfect pre- 
servation, together with a head of Jupiter, and a bust 
of Juno, but both mutilated. 

The recent festival held at Salzburg, on the 4th of 
Sept., for the inauguration of the statue of Mozart, 








seems to have been one of those hearty solemnities 
in which Germany stands unrivalled. Nothing has 
been omitted on the part of any class of people 
that could honour the great artist’s memory. The 
first day’s festivities began with a grand mass in the 
Cathedral, directed by Chevalier Neukomm ; Mad. 
von Hasselt and Herr Staudig] taking principal vocal 
parts. After the mass was a procession, in which the 
surviving members of Mozart's family, the authorities 
and guilds of craftsmen of the town joined, and the 
salt-miners of Hallein formed a conspicuous group. 
This procession moved on to the place of St. Michael, 
where the King and Queen of Bavaria, and other 
august personages, had already arrived. There, after 
an oration had been pronounced by the Chevalier 
Neukomnm, the statue of the composer was disclosed: 
it is the work of Schwanthaler, and was cast in the 
famous Munich foundry, by Stig!maier ; both the artist 
and the founder contributed their labour gratuitously, 
Some music was performed ; among other pieces, a 
chorus, arranged from some of Mozart's motivi, by 
the composer’s son. In the evening, there was a 
concert, directed by Herr Lachner, the musical 
director of the Munich Opera. It is almost needless 
to add, that the whole of the music given during this 
festival was from the compositions of the great master 
in whose honour it was held—one hymn by Neu- 
komm excepted, which was sung in the open air at a 
torch-procession round the statue, made by the stu- 
dents after the second concert. ‘The second day was 
opened by a performance of the Requiem in the 
Cathedral. Sundry festivities were held in the after- 
noon: and, as on the preceding day, the Cardinal 
Prince Schwarzenberg received at dinner the most dis- 
tinguished artists. In the evening was given the second 
concert, directed by M. Pott, Kapellmeister to the 
Duke of Oldenburg. The third day’s amusements 
were an excursion to the mines at Hallein, and a 
grand reception by the Archbishop, including a per- 
formance of chamber-music: the whole wound up 
with a grand ball. On the fourth morning a horse- 
race was held, by way of s/irrup-entertainment—if it 
be permitted thus to translate a phrase in the French 
musical journals, where it is described “ comme séance 
d’adieu.” These festivities, besides agreeably illus- 
trating the national mode of doing honour to 
departed genius, have a yet deeper interest for all 
those who are familiar with the details of Mozart's 
life,and recollect how many of its troubles and vicis- 
situdes were owing to want of sympathy endured 
in his own town and among his own people, and 
alternate tyranny and neglect on the part of the 
Archbishop of Salzburg of his day ! 

The week's news from France announces the com- 
plete success of M. Adam’s last opera, just repre- 
sented at the Opéra Comique, and founded upon Bé- 
ranger’s capital song, ‘ Le Roi d’Yvetot.’. The music 
is admitted to be sprightly and popular, even by 
those whose belief in M. Adam’s merits is small ;— 
and the principal performers, Mdlle. Darcier, MM. 
Chollet, Mocker, and Audran, are commended for 
their zealous attempts to do it justice. M. Canaple, 
from Brussels, is on trial at U’ Académie Royale, with 
a fair chance of permanent success. A Polish 
couple, M. and Mad. Turezynowicz, who have danced 
there, have not pleased the public. The re-engage- 
ment of M. Duprez, recently mentioned by our cor- 
respondent as in suspense, is now, we believe a 
settled thing ; and, but that we are tired of “crying 
Wolf,” we should add, that it is now also settled that 
the new opera of Meyerbeer shall be given next 
spring.—Ere we leave the music of Paris, we may 
mention that a monument to M. Wilhem is in con- 
templation, to be erected by private subscription. 

At home, Music is beginning to “stir” openly. It 
gives us pleasure to know, that an under-current of 
social meetings, small concerts, popular practisings, 
and the like, is never still, but, on the contrary, 
month by month swells to a fuller affluence: the 
multitude of these signs of the times, however, pre- 
cludes the possibility of our reporting on them, were it 
even fair to bring forward establishments and gather- 
ings which are not planned with any reference to the 
public who pay, or to the critics who don’t, and, 
therefore, are doubly hard to please. Now, however, 
city and suburban public concerts are putting forth 
their temptations, A series of six subscription enter- 
tainments to be alternately held at the Hanover 


Square Rooms and the City of London Tavern, is 
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announced, with avery fair programme, containing the 
names of almost every English vocalist of eminence, 
—promising, too, Beethoven’s symphonies, and the 
co-operation of the Professional Choral Society. The 
Sacred Harmonic Society recommences its perform. 
ances early in November, with ‘Samson.’ Mean- 
while, Purcell’s ‘King Arthur’ is in preparation at 
Drury Lane, and ‘Il Matrimonio’ of Cimarosa at 
Covent Garden. Surely, here is something for every 
taste. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Nobility, Gentry, and the Public are informed, that this esta- 
blishment will be SHORTLY CLOSED for the season, when both 
Pictures, now exhibiting, viz. THE VILLAGE OF ALAGNA, and 
THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, will be removed, and re- 
placed by subjects of great novelty and interest. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

The COLOSSAL ELECTRICAL MACHINE, exhibiting the 
varied and beautiful Phenomena of ELECTRIC LIGHT, the 
AURORA BOREALIS, &c. &c. is shown daily at Three o'clock, and 
at Eight in the Evenings. Three excellent SPECIMENS of MA- 
CHINERY have just been completed, and are now at work by Steam 
Power, in the Hall of Manufactures. CALOTYPE PORTRAITS 
taken daily by Mr. Collen. The Weekly List of POPULAR LEC- 
TURES, delivered by Dr. Ryan, Professor Bachhoffner, andthe other 
Lecturers, with the appointed hours for each, is a inthe Hall. 
The fine Exterior of ST. PETER ’S, at ROME, and the Interior of the 
CHAPEL of ST. HELENA, at JERUSALEM, the latter after D. 
Roberts, R.A. (and published by Mr. Moon), are among the latest addi- 
tions to the ENLARGED DISSOLVING VIEWS. The ORRERY, 
DIVING RELL, DIVER, &e. &c, To the COSMORAMIC VIEWS, 
shown in the Evenings, two beautiful additions have just been made. 
Conductor of the Band, Mr. Wallis.—Admission, 1s. Schools haif- 
price. 


THE CHINESE COLLECTION, St. George’s-place, Hyde Park- 
corner.—This sp!endid Collection, consisting of objects exclusively 
Chinese, surpassing in extent and grandeur any similar display in the 
known world, entirely filling the spacious saloon, 225 feet in length, by 
50 fect in width, embracing upwards of fifty figures as large as life, all 
fac-similes, in groups in their native costumes, from the highest man- 
darin to the blind mendicant in his patched garment; also many thou- 
sand specimens, both in natural history and miscellancous curiosities, 
illustrating the appearance, manners, and customs of mére than three 
hundred million Chinese, respecting whom the nations of Europe 

ave had scarcely any opportunity of judging, is NOW OPEN for 
PUBLIC INSPECTION, from Ten in the Morningtiil Ten at Night. 
Admission, 2s. 6¢.; Children 1s. 


THE THAMES TUNNEL 
is OPEN to Visitors daily, (Sunday excepted,) from Nine in the 
Morning until Nine at Night, and lighted with Gas. The Entrance is 
only on the Middlesex side of the River, close to the Tunnel Pier, 
Wapping. (The Shaft at Rotherhithe being closed to finish the new 
Staircase.) Admittance 1s. each. 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
Company’s Office, J. CHARLIER, 
2, Walbrook Buildings, City, Clerk of the Company. 
August, 1842. 

N.B. Steam Boats to the Tunnel Pier at Wapping, from Huncer- 
ford, Adelphi, Temple-Bar, Blackfriars Bridge, Old Shades, Old Swan, 
and Adélaide Piers, London Bridge. 




















SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 

Enromotocicat Socrery.— Sept. 5.—A number 
of new and beautiful exotic insects were presented 
to the Society by Charles Darwin, Esq., J. P. Coffin, 
Esq., and the Rev. C. Kuper. A single specimen 
of the moth Bombyx castrensis was exhibited by Mr. 
Ingall, one side of which was masculine and the 
other feminine in its structure. A new British moth, 
Notodonta tritophus was exhibited by Mr. Douglas. 
A great number of specimens of Colias yale, one of 
our most beautiful butterflies, was exhibited by 
Messrs. S. Stevens and Evans, and various other 
instances of its capture in different parts of the coun- 
try were mentioned, which Iced to a discussion as to 
the cause of its appearance in such numbers during 
the present season. Mr. S. Stevens also exhibited a 
beautiful specimen of Cutocala fraxini, taken a few 
days previously at Hammersmith. The following 
memoirs were read :—1, Note on the Economy of 
Penthaleus ornatus, one of the Acacidze, by W. W. 
Saunders, Esq. 2, Notes on the habits of yarious 
species of Megachill, a Genus of Bees, by Mr. New- 
port. 3, Notice by Mr. A. White, of a monstrous 
Prionus, and a new genus of Cimicidze, in the collec- 
tion of the British Museum. 4, Extracts from a 
letter from Captain Boys to the Rev. F. W. Hope, 
containing numerous observations on the habits of 
the insects of India. 5, Continuation of a Memoir 
on the new species of Coleoptera from Port Essing- 
ton, by the Rev. F. W. Hope. 6, Notes of several 
instances of Millapedes and Larvze of Coleopterous 
and Dipterous insects discharged from the human 
body, by Messrs. Davis, Hope, and Johnson. 

Oct. 3.—Mr. W. W. Saunders exhibited some 


| 
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and singular genus of Lacanide from New Zealand, 
by Captain F. Parry. 3, Commencement of a Me- 
moir on the families Geotrupide and Trogid, by J. 
O. Westwood, Esq. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 

On FRIDAY EVENIN November 4, 1812, will be performed 
HANDEL'S Oratorio SAMSON.—Principal Vocal Performers, Miss 
Birch, Miss Dolby, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Leffler, and Mr. H. Phillips. 
The Band and Chorus will consist of above Five Hundred Performers. 
Tickets 3*. each. Reserved Ss. may be had of the Principal 
Music Sellers—of Mr. Mitchell, 39, Charing-cross; of Mr. Ries, 102, 
Strand, opposite Exeter Hall; and at 195 Exeter Hall. 

T. BREWER, Hon. Sec. 

Attendance will be given, at Exeter Hall, on the two next Tuesday 
Evenings, from 8 till 10 o'clock, for the purpose of receiving Sub- 
scriptions due at Michaelmas, and for receiving applications from 
persons desirous of hecoming Subscribers for the ensuing year. 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 

On Monday Evening, October 2t, Her Majesty's Servants will perform 
the Historical Tragedy of KING JOHN, from the Text of Shaks- 
peare. King John, Mr. Macready; Salisbury, Mr. Elton; Hubert, 
Mr. Phelps; Falconbridge, Mr. Anderson; Pandulph, Mr. Ryder; 
King Philip, Mr. Graham; Danphin, Mr. Hudson ; Melun, Mr. G. 
Bennet; Privce Arthur, Miss M. A. Newcombe; Lady Constance, 
Miss Helen Faucit. With Handel's Opera of ACIS AND GALA- 
TEA; Illustrated by Mr. Stanfield, R.A. Acis, Miss P. Horton; 
Galatea, Miss Romer; Polyphemus, Mr. Stretton, 

Tuesday, Holcroft's Comedy of the ROAD TO RUIN. With the 
New Vaudeville Comedy, called FOLLIES OF A NIGHT. Duke 
de Chartres, Mr. Hudson; Doctor Druggendraft, Mr. Compton ; 
nog Paillot, Mr. Charles Mathews; Duchess de Churtres, Madame 
Yestris. 

Wednesday, AS YOU LIKE IT, from the Text of Shakspeare. 
Jaques, Mr. Macready; First Lord, Mr. Elton; Second Lord, Mr. 

H. Phillips; Amiens, Mr. Allen; Le Beau, Mr. Hudson; Oliver, 

Mr. Graham ; Orlando, Mr. Anderson; Adam, Mr. Phelps; William, 

Mr. Compton; Touchstone, Mr. Keeley; Rosalind, Mrs. Nisbett; 

Celia, Mrs. Sterling; Andrey, Mrs. Keeley. With the New Vaude- 

FOLLIES OF A NIGHT. 

lay, OTH LO, from the Text of Shakspeare. Othello, Mr. 

ready ; Cassio, Mr. Anderson; Jago, Mr. Phelps; Roderigo, Mr. 

saries Mathews; Desdemona, Miss H. Faucit; Eiilia, Mrs. War- 

With, First Time here, PATTER vr. CLATTER: and the 


Friday, AS YOU LIKE_IT. With the New Vaudeville Comedy 
called FOLLIES OF A NIGHT. 
SAINT JAMES’S THEATRE. 

GRAND PUBLIC CONCERTS.—The Pubiic is respectfully 
informed, that a Series of CONCERTS will be given at the above 
Theatre, under the entire Direction of a body of Professors, whose 
object is to perform works of the highest order, both Choral and In- 
strumental. The First Performance will take place on WEDNES- 

iY EVENING, November 2nd.—In the course of the Series the 
works will be introduced :—Rossini’s STABAT MATER; 
*s celebrated Oratorio, THE MOUNT OF OLIVES; and 
Oratorio, THE FALL OF BABYLON, for the First 
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Time in London (as performed at the late Norwich Festival, and 
conducted by Professor Taylor). 
Miss Dolby, Mr. 
sisting of 1:0 
fessors: 


Principal Vocalists, Miss Birch, 
bbs, and Mr. H. Phillips, with a Chorus con- 
Performers, including the following eminent Pro- 

Messrs. Willy erry, Hill, Lucas, Howell, Carte, Bar- 
arus, Baumann, t, Harper, W. L. Phillips, H. I. Bannister, 
Cc, ern, Hancock, Hill, Kearns, H. Westrop, Payton, C. Betts, 
Irwin, I. Jay, Case, Griffiths, H. Graves, Godwin, &c. &c. Leader, 
Mr. Willy; Conductors, Mr. C. Lucas and Mr. Henry Westrop.—To 
commence at & o'clock, and conclude at 11.—Prices of Admission: 
Public Boxes 4s.; Pit 2s, 6¢.; Gallery ls. 6¢.; Pit Stalls 6s.; Gallery 
Stalls 2s.6¢.; Private Boxes 1/. 11s. 6d. and 2/, 2s, 











Covent Garprx.— Macbeth’ was represented on 
Monday,and Mr. Vandenhoff’s sensible and judicious 
reading of the character, won deserved applause ; but 
his acting is too level to please the many, some of 
whom applauded Mr. Pitt's ranting in Macduff, while 
it is not more imaginative than other cotemporary 
Machbeths, and therefore cannot satisfy the few. Mrs. 
Saltzberg, as Lady Macbeth, was forced and decla- 
matory, and deficient in mental grandeur. Lock’s 
music was well performed by the whole choral 
strength of the company. 

Drury Lane.—Holcroft’s admirable comedy, 
‘The Road to Ruin,’ was performed on Tuesday in 
a very efficient manner. Mr. Phelps was excellent 
as Old Dornton ; and Mr. Anderson, as Harry Dornton, 
though deficient in the levity characteristic of the 
spendthrift, gave forcible expression to the generosity 
and feeling of the rash youth. Mr. C. Mathews, as 
Goldfinch, hit off the sporting adventurer in high 
style: he looked as if the whip and reins were neces- 
sary to his existence, and the driving-box the throne 
of his ambition ; and in riding the race over again, he 


| came in the winner of a large stake of reputation. 


Sulky and Silky, too, were well personated : the 
former by Mr. Lambert, and the latter by Mr. 
Compton. Mrs. C. Jones, as the Widow Warren, 


| though a little below the level of the character, and 
| Sharing too much in the fun she created, was no bad 


interesting Hymenoptcrous insects from East India | 


and Van Diemen’s Land. Mr. E. Thompson ex- 
hibited a specimen of the small edible crab, on the 


; and gushed forth in tears of thwarted will. 


back of which a madrepora several times larger than | 


its own body had grown. The following memoirs 
were read :—1, Memoir on the genus Cermatia, with 
Observations on other Apterous Insects of Ceylon, 
by R. Templeton, Esq. 2, Description of a new 


representative of the vulgar husband-hunting mil- 
lionaire; and Mrs. Sterling, as the warm-hearted 
hoyden Sophia, seemed brimfull of health and girlish 
spirits, which bubbled up in sportive wantonness, 
Her 
laugh, when she finds the valentine in the plum-cake, 
was the ecstacy of childish delight. ‘Othello’ was 
represented on Thursday ; Mr. Macready playing 


, the Moor, Miss H. Faucit Desdemona, and Mrs. 


Warner Emilia; characters in which these perform- 


ers have too frequently appeared to need remark, 





Mr. Phelps was the Jago, and the best we have seen 
since Mr. Young ; his rugged looks and plainness of 
speech, became the assumed blunt honesty of the 
knave extremely well; and his chuckling levity 
though at times too obvious, was in keeping with the 
character ;_ still it was not perfectly satisfactory 
wanting the higher attributes of the ideal character, 
Mr. C. Mathews’s Roderigo is just the vain and frivo. 
lous character to be made the dupe and tool of Iago: 
with spirit and gallantry to attempt, but neither wit 
nor firmness to accomplish his aim. It was a pity 
he spoiled what would otherwise have been a finished 
personation, by overdoing his threats to Iago, and 
making his death-scene comic. 

Haymarket.—Buckstone showed his comic phiz 
here again on Wednesday, after his long absence jy 
America, and literally ‘ tipped the wink’ to the audi. 
ence, who responded with a roar of laughter. After 
playing Mr. Dove in his own grotesque piece, * Mar. 
ried Life,’ he was called forward, and expressed, in a 
becoming and feeling manner, his acknowledgment of 
the welcome, which was cordial, though the house was 
thinly attended. 





MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences—Oct. 10.—A_ paper 
was read from Mr. Piancini, of Rome. It relates to 
some fossil bones in the museum of that capital, and 
which were found in the environs. ‘They consist, for 
the greater part, of tusks and vertebra of elephants, 
and of the horns of large oxen. Iitherto these bones 
have been considered to have been those of the large 
animals brought to Rome by the ancients. M, 
Pjancini disputes the correctness of this opinion. He 
does not think it probable that the Romans would 
have granted a sepulture within their walls to these 
gigantic animals which they denied to their consuls, 
The very high price of ivory in ancient Rome he 
considers as proof that the bones in question were not 
buried by the Romans. One of the tusks in the 
museum measures nearly two metres in length, and 
would have been very valuable at that period. But 
the strongest circumstance to show that these bones 
were not placed where they were found by human 
hands, is their being intermixed with pumice-stone, 
which certainly was conveyed by an inundation be- 
fore the period when the Romans were in the habit 
of importing elephants and gigantic oxen into their 
capital._M. Arago made some astronomical commu- 
nications. The first relative to the singular appeuar- 
ance of luminous rays noticed on the edge of the 
moon during the late eclipse. On comparing, at the 
suggestion of M. Shumacher, the account given of 
the observations made during the eclipse of 1633 
with those of the late eclipse, M. Arago found that 
a similar appearance had been witnessed ; but in 
that instance it was seen outside the moon's 
disk, which renders the explanation of the pheno- 
menon more difficult. A series of observations made 
by the astronomers of Rome, of which an account 
was presented by M. de Vico, furnished M. Arago 
with the means of drawing up a report for the pre- 
sent sitting of the Academy. The eccentricity of 
the planet Saturn with reference to his ring in the 
sense of the great axis had been noticed at Rome as 
well as in Paris, but with this singularity. ‘The ec- 
centricity appeared to the Roman astronomers to be 
always on the same side, which ill accords with the 
almost necessary idea of the revolution of the ring 
round the planet. M. de Vico was able to observe 
the 6th and 7th satellites of Saturn, without any 
other glass than one of an opening of six inches, be- 
longing to the Roman observatory. This unexpected 
result, with so small a glass, was due to the very 
simple contrivance of shutting out the planet itself 
by means of a screen, and taking in only the light of 
the satellites. This process has given rise to many 
ingenious observations by M. Arago. He inquires 
whether we are to attribute the difficulty which 1s 
experienced in seeing the last satellites of Saturn at 
the same time as the planet, to the fact of their light 
being overpowered by that of the larger luminary 
upon the retina of the eye. This would be a natural 
conclusion ; but M. Arago is of opinion that the 
difficulty lics not in the retina, but in the cornea, 
which, not being perfectly transparent, would in this 
case act like ground glass, upon which a bright light 
in dispersing itself, would eclipse a more feeble light 
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He made some experiments in order to settle this 

int, and the result confirmed him in his opinion.— 
A pamphlet on insanity was presented to the Aca- 
demy by its author, M. Moreau, one of the physicians 
at Bicctre. The chief object of this pamphlet is to 
recommend the adoption in France, as regards pauper 
Junatics, of the plan resorted to in Belgium. M. 
Moreau states, that in the village of Gheel, in that 
country, there is a colony of not less than 700 luna- 
tics, who are treated upon so admirable a system, 
that they are perfectly harmless, and live and labour 
yith the sane inhabitants, whose habits they acquire, 
and to which they become so attached, that when 
cured they are frequently unwilling to quit the 
Jace. These lunatics are made useful in agriculture 
and manufactures, and consequently their cost is 
small as compared with that of ordinary lunatic 
asylums. The origin of this colony dates so far back 
as the 6th century. 


The Floating Island, which * revisits the glimpses 
of the moon” at long intervals, coming up like a 
marine monster to breathe, has, according to the 
(Carlisle Patriot, again nearly disappeared below the 
surface of Derwentwater, although the lake is un- 
usually low at this season of protracted drought. 

The Astronomical Clock.—This clock has excited 
considerable interest among the savans assembled at 
Strasburg, and some further descriptions have been 
published of the extraordinary complication of its 
performances and the ingenious means by which 
they are effected. The following description is 
froin the foreign journals.—The clock is composed 
ofthree parts, respectively dedicated to the measure 
of time, to the calendar, and to astronomical 
movements. The first thing to be created was a 
central moving power, communicating its motion to 
the whole of the mechanism. The motive power, 
which is itself a very perfect and exact time-piece, 
indicates on an outer face the hours and their subdi- 
visions, as well as the days of the week: it strikes 
the hours and the quarters, and puts in motion 
divers allegorical figures. One of the most curious 
of these is the genius placed on the first balustrade, 
and who turns, each hour, the sand-glass that he 
holdsin his hand. ‘The cock crows, and a procession 
of the apostles takes place each day, at noon. In 
the calendar are noted the months, days, and domi- 
nical letters, as well as the calendar properly so 
called, showing all the saints’ days in the year. The 
plate on which these signs are marked, revolves once 
in 865 days for the common, and 366 for the bis- 
sextile, year ; marking, at the same time, the irre- 
gularity which takes place three consecutive times 
out of four in the secular years. The moveable 
feasts, which seem as though they followed no fixed 
rule, are, nevertheless, obtained here by a mechanism 
of marvellous ingenuity, in which all the elements of 
the ecclesiastical computation—the millesimal, the 
solar circle, the golden number, the dominical letter 
and the epacts—combine, and produce, for an unli- 
mited period, the result sought. It is at midnight of 
the 31st of December that the other moveable feasts 
and fasts range themselves on the calendar in the 
order and place of their succession for the whole of 
the following year. ‘The third division solves the 
problems of astronomy. It exhibits an orrery, con- 
structed on the Copernican system, which presents 
the mean revolutions of each of the planets visible 
tothe naked eye. The earth, in her movement, 
carries with her her satellite, the moon, which ac- 
complishes her own revolution in the space of a lunar 
month, Besides this, the different phases of the 
moon are shown on a separate globe. One sphere 
represents the apparent movement of the heavens, 
making its revolution in the course of the Sideral 
day. It is subjected to that almost imperceptible 
influence known as the precession of the equinoxes. 

parate mechanisms produce the equations of the 
sun, its anomaly and right ascension. Others the 
Pnacipal equations of the moon; as its erection, 
inomaly, variation, annual equation, reduction and 
right ascension, Others, again, relate to the equa- 

of the ascending node of the moon. The rising 
and setting of the sun, its passage to the meridian, its 
tclipses, and those of the moon, are also represented 
onthe dial, 


—— 








Pn CorresPonpENTS.—We are obliged to an ‘Jnyalid,’ but 
¢ subject wants novelty. 
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WORKS PRINTED FUR 
TAYLOR & WALTON, 


28, Uprer GowER-sTREET. 


I. 
Recent Work on China. 


1 vol. 8vo. with a Portrait of the present Emperor, and other 
Illustrations, 12s. cloth, 


T 
CHINA; 

ITS SYMBOLS, PHILOSOPHY, ANTIQUITIES, CUSTOMS, 
SUPEKSTITIONS, LAWS, GOVERNMENT, EDUCA- 
TION, and LITERATURE, 

By SAMUEL KIDD, 

Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature in University 


ollege, London. 


If. 
Lindley’s Botany, with Illustrations. 


1 vol. 8vo. illustrated by wane hundred Figures on Wood, price 


Os, 6d. cloth 
ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, 
STRUCTURAL, purer COC Al. SYSTEMATICAL, and 


Being a Fourth Fdition of the First Principles of Botany. 
3y JOHN LINDLEY, Ph. D., F.RS 


Professor of Botany in University College, London. 
Tt. 

Dr. Lardner on the Steam-Engine, Steam 
Navigation, and Railroads. 
I-LustTRATED Epition. 

1 vol. 8vo. with 167 Engravings on Wood, price 12s. in cloth, 
yy ) A) i INISVTT 7 
THE STEAM-ENGINE 
Explained and Illustrated; with an Account of its Invention 


and Progressive Improvement (including a Life of Watv, and 
its Application to Navig: 
By DIC 
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Seventh Edition, almost re- 
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written. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
JOHN KEATS. 


In 1 vol. feap. with a Portrait from a Drawing by Hitton, 

price 5s. cloth. 

“ Had he lived longer, the strength and richness which break 
continually through the affected style of *Endymion’ and 
* Lamia,’ and his other poems, must have formed themselves 
into some noble monuments of his powers. As it is, there is not 
a poet living who could surpass the material of * =ndymion,” a 


poem, with all its faults, fur more full of beauties.""—Willis's 
Vencillings by the Way. 


v. 
Guide to the Stars. 


In 8vo. price 6s, 6d. cloth, 


TWELVE PLANISPHERES, 
Forming a Guide to the Stars for every Night in the Year. 
With an Introduction. 


vi. 
Elements of Mechanics. 
Feap. 8vo. with 143 Engravings on Wood, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


NATURAL PHILOSOPITY 
FOR BEGINNERS. 


Being familiar Illustrations of the Laws of Motion and Mecha- 


nics, intended as a Text Book for Schools, Self-Instraction, &c. 


“ The treatise before us is a very good class-book for teaching 
the Elements of Mechanics so far as they are independent of 


Mathematics. Now ‘to know a matter, and ‘to know about a 


matter,” are two very different things: the present treatise is 
well adapted to those who are ambitious of the former; there 
are countless * Conversations,’ ‘ Recreations,’ * Dialogues,’ &c., 
for those who will be satisfied with the latter.”"—Athencum, 
July 10, 1341. 


vil. 
Diagrams for Lectures, Schools, &c. 
In 15 Large Sheets, price 15s. coloured, 


MINAS?’S PHILOSOPHICAL 
DIAGRAMS. 


First Series: MECHANICS. | 
Complete in 5 Numbers, each Number 3s. (containing 3 sheets of 
jiagrams). 


TABLES OF LOGARITHMS, 


COMMON & TRIGONOMETRICAL, 
TO FIVE PLAC&s. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. sewed. 
Published under the Superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


BARLOW’S TABLES OF 
SQUARES, CUBES, 
SQUARE ROOTS, CUBE ROOTS, 
AND RECIPROCALS, 


Of all Integral Numbers up to 10,000, 
Stereotype Edition. 
Examined and Corrected. Royal 12mo. 8s, sewed. 


ACHILLES BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 

ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION and LOAN BANK, 24, 
Lombard-street. 4 

Every description of Life Assurance may be effected, upon a 
moderate scale of premium, either with or withoug participation 
in_profits. 

Endowments for Children or Widows, and immediate or de- 
ferred Annuities, granted upon fair and equitable terms. 

Loans may be obtained on personal or other security by indi- 
viduals assuring their lives with this Association. 

Risks taken on the Lives of Master Mariners and Passengers 
by sea, either for the whole term of life, or for the voyage. 

Application for appointments as Agents and Medical Referees 
in the country, to be addressed to 
EDWARD GILBERTSON, Secretary. 
Prospectuses, and every other information, may be obtained 
by applying at the Offices, No, 21. Lombard-street, City. 


RITISH COLONIAL BANK AND LOAN 
COMPANY—Oflice, No. 50, MOORGATE-STREET. 

Directors—Sir HERBERT COMPTON, Chairman, 
Robert John Bunyan, Esq. William Sloane, Esq. 
Colonel Sir William Gosset James Stewart, Esq. 
Sir Joseph de Courcy Laffan, Bt. | John Shewell, Esq. 
Sir Francis Shuckburgh, Bart. ‘Thomas Teed, Esq. 
Bankers—The Commercial Bank of London, 3, Moorgate-stree 





ank. 
Solicitors—Messr . Adlington, Gregory, Faulkner & Co, 
Local Board at Sydney. i 
Frederick Wright Unwin, ee) Edye Manning. Esq. 
Major Lockyer Francis Mitchell, Esq. 
S-licitor—George Cooper Turner, E 
Surreyor—Mortimer William Lewis, Esq, 
General Manager—Oswald Bloxsome, Esq. 

The British Colonial Bank and Loan Company was com- 
menced in the beginning of the year 1839, for the purpose of 
| lending money in the Australasian Colonies. Mortgages have 
| already been obtained to an amount eaceeding 200 ., at an 
| interest at the rate of 11 per cent. r annum, secured on real 
property in Sydne } neighbourhood, to double the 
amount lent. The Company issued Debentures on the securit 
of the Capital Stock and effects of the Company, and the lands 
and hereditaments mortgaged to the Company. Interest will 
be payable on the Debentures half-yearly, at the rate of six per 
cent. per annum, and the principal monies lent will be repaid at 
the expiration of three or five years. — . ‘ 

The holders of these Debentures will be liable to no résponsi- 
bility, and will have security in real Estate of undoubted value. 

The Debentures will be granted for any sums not less than 
100/., and at the expiration of the three or five years, the bolders 
of them will be entitled to the option of taking Shares in the 
Company at par. 7 

Further particulars may be obtained at the Office of the Com. 
pany, 50, Moorgate-street ; at the Commercial Bank cf London, 
3, Moorgate-stret ; or of the Solicitors to the Company, Messrs, 
Adlington, Gregory, Faulkner & Co. |. ord-row. 

ROBEKT STYLES, General Manager. 

50, Moorgate-street, October 12, 1842. Ks 

N.B. The dividends of six per cent. on the Colonial Shares 
paid in full, are paid at the Office of the Company every Thurs- 
day, provided the Certiticates of such Shares be left on or before 
the preced'ng Tuesday. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 
William Leaf. Esq. Depa - Chairman. 

+ Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—WV. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 

Low Rates of Premium. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/. the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of upwards of 
50,000/. per annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulating As- 
surance Fund i d 3 and other available 
Securities, of considerably larger amount than the estimated 
liabilities of the Company. 

The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 

atible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 

‘ompany, thereby, in effect, giving to ey Bee ey an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 
nnual Premium to Assure y 
Age. | For One Year. | For Seven Years.| Term of Life. 
25 £019 7 £107 £11 











30 1 121 119 10 
45 78 110 9 347 
50 113 5 19 0 319 3 
60 311 315 5 6 010 


na es for ad of money.as security, for debts, or 
asa provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Office will be ne to be vertices aaty Caveuratle to oe rm 
ard of Directors, wit e Medica cers, atten ily. 
om EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal C i to Solici and Agents. 


7 
ORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, instituted 1398. Capital invested, 1,700,000, 
Chief Office for London, — 6. Crescent, New Bridge-street, 
nrectors. > 
k. T. Booth, Esq. Major-Gen.Sir R.J.Harvey,C.B. 
Isaac Jermy, Esq., Recorder of | Dr. Evans. 
Norwich. Timothy Steward, Esq., &c. 
Secretary—Samuel Bignold, Esq. Actuary—R. Morgan, Esq. 
‘This Society has been established upwards of thirty-four years; 
all just demands upon its funds have been promptly and libe- 
rally settled; nearly 2,500,000/, have been thus paid away on 
expired policies, and to meet the existing engagements of the 
Institution it possesses funds amounting to upwards of a million 
and three quarters almost wholly invested on real and Govern- 
ment securities. The rates of premium are below those of most 
otber offices, and. under the age of 45, not less so than 10 per cent. 
—a benefit in itself equivalent to an annual bonus ; whilst 1O= 
dical additions are also made to the sums assured upon all poli- 
cies for the whole duration of life in proportion to the amount 
of premium paid; the full advantage of life assurance is thus 
enjoyed by the members of this Institution. ye 
‘The subjoined list of some of the r—— palicies of he Bo. 
ciety exhibits the aggregate amount of bonus assigne each 
these policies, Aten Sm that declared at the General Meeting 
held on the 9th of September, 1842. 
No. Sum Assured 
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RAID coccetcanseees 1000 seasons cnaee 3 610, 

D F &c. may be had at the Society's offices i 

wm - 4 ey Edinburgh, and Dublin, and of the Ageuts in 
the United Kingdom. 

a the Directors" Report at the last General Meeting 





ication t of the Society's Agents. 
8y PORT JOHN BUNYON, 6, New Bridge-street, Dlack friars, 
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7 2% WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


ASSOCIATION, 
At ghe WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
0. 27, King-street, Covent-garden. 

A Dividend of the Profits of this Society was declared on the \st 
January, 1842, by which an addition, amounting on the average 
to 45 per cent. on the Premiums received, was made to all Poli- 
cies entitled to share therein. a 

Four-Afths, or 80 percent. of the total profits. are divided among 
the Assured at intervals of five years ; and all Policies on which 
two payments have been made, participate therein. 

The Profits respectively allotted may be received by the 
Assured in present money, by a reduction of the Annua Pre- 
mium, or by adding to the Policy an equivalent reversionary 


sum. 

All Persons Assured ont! ‘r own lives for 1,000/. or upwards, 
have the right (after two Annual payments) to attend and vote 
at the General Meetings of the Soot, = 

W. M. BROWNE, Actuary. 





ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICES, 


70, Lombard-street, and 57, Charing-cross.—Established 
t 


1797. irectors. 
Matthias Attwood, Esq. M.P. | Sir W. Heygate, Bart. and Ald. 
W. Stanley Clarke, Esq. F.R.S.| Kirkman D, Hodgson, Esq. 
John Coope, Esq. | R. Henshaw Lawrence, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq. F.R.S. \J: Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Sir William Curtis, Bart. George Shum Storey, sq. 
William Davis, Esq. _. C, Hampden Turner. Esq. 
J. A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. | Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

R. Tucker, Seeretary. 

The attention of the Public is directed to the rery Moderate 
Rates now charged by this Company, which are founded upon 
Tables verified by the actual experience of the oflice for upwards 
of forty years. % 

nsurances may be effected with the Company on the Return 
or Non-Return System. % 

The Assured in the Pelican Office are not, as in mutual Assur- 
ance Societies, exposed to the liabilities of partuership: and 
even in the event of a mortality occurring beyond that on which 
the Tubles are founded, the Assured with this Company can 
suffer no loss, possessing the guarantee of a large paid-up Capital, 
and the further security of a responsible body of Proprietors, 
distinct from the Assured. 2 agi 

Prospectuses and every information obtained on application at 
the Offices as above, or to the Agents of the Company appointed 
in every principal Town in the Kingdom. 


ART SINGING.—The Six Numbers of the 
Work, edited by the Author of ‘Tug Sincinc Master,” 

may now be had complete, in cloth. It contains Firty-two of 
the most admired Madrigals, Glees, and Choruses, by Webbe, 
Calleott, Ford, Storache, Spoffurth, Danby, Handel, Weber, 
Gliick, and other eminent Composers. Score (with Vocal Bass), 
7 Tenor, 38. Price of the Work in 

3 Alo, 6d. ; Tenor, 6d. ; Soprano, 9d. 

, 28, Upper Gower-street ; 

Dean-street ; Simpkin & Co. 





Soprano, 4s.; Alto, 38.5 
: Score (with Bass),1 
‘Taylor & Walton 
J. A. Novello, 





Third Edition. revised and enlarged, 10s. 6d. 
TUDENT’S MANUAL of ANCIENT HIS- 
TORY ; containing the Political History, Geographical 
Position, and Social State of the Principal Nations of Antiquity ; 
carefully Digested from the Ancient Writers, and Illustrated 
by the Discoveries of Modern Scholars and ‘Travellers. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 


By the same Author, 2nd edition, revised and enlarged. 10s. 6d. 
STUDENT'S MANUAL of MODERN HIS- 
TORY; the Rise and Progress of the Principal European Nations, 
their Political History, and the Changes in their Social Coudi- 
tion; with a History of the Colonies founded by Europeans, and 
Genera) Progress of Civilization. 
Jobn W. Parker, West Strand. 





In one very large 8vo. vol., containing upwards of 1250 closely- 
printe:! pages, cloth lettered, price 25s. 
[HE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of ME- 
_ DICINE. By JOHN ELLIOTSON, M.D. Cantab. F.R.S, 
Edited by NATHANIEL ROGERS, M.D. and ALEXANDER 
4 COOPER LEE, Esq. 
2nd edition, greatiy enlarged and improved. 

.“ The best work for the study of Diseases is Elliotson’s Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Medicine, by Rogers and Lee.’’— Lancer. 

“ We strenuously recommend the work to all who feel inter- 
ested in the advancement of practical Medicine.”— Med. Gaz. 

“ We cannot entertain a doubt, that this work,—embodying, 
as it does, the mature experience of an able and accomplished 
Physician, will be welcomed by all classes of the profession.”"— 
Dublin Journal ef Medical Science. 

“Such a work ought to be in the hands of every practitioner 
who desires to fulfil the grand purpose of his vocation, the dimi- 
nution of the thousand ills that flesh is heir to." — Dublin Medical 


ress. 

“ We think it unnecessary to recommend it, because it will 
recommend itself, and command success by its own intrinsic 
merits.”’— Medico-Chirurgical Keview. 

London: Joseph Butler, 4, St. ‘Thomas's-street, Southwark. 





In one thick vol. 8th edition. much enlarged, price 16s. 

ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a 
Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes. and 
most efficacious ‘Treatment of Diseases ; with a copious Collec- 
tion of approved Prescriptions, Medical Management of Chil- 
ren, Doses of Medicines, &c. ‘The whole forming a compre- 

hensive Medical Guide for the Clery, Families, and Invalids, 

pisos y 1. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &e. 

We shall preserve it as the advice of an invaluable friend. 
to which we can refer in the hour of need, without any doubt of 
being benefited by its wisdiom.”"— Literary Chronicle. 

“itis altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”"— London 
Weekly Review. 

“One of the very best and most useful books published in mo- 
dern times.""— Monthly Olio, 

“The public demand for this work is a proof that its value is 
duly appreciated. ”’— Bristol Journal. 
geeiabed | by a rT a. ae & Co. Paternoster-row ; 

atehards, 187. adilly; an ‘exg, 73, Cheaps Ll 
Sold beat AR soy y; Texg heapside, London. 


Also, by the same Author, in Svo. price Is. boards, 2nd edition, 
larged 





. . td . . 

2. On the Diseases of Females: a Treatise illus- 
trating their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment. 
\ ith numerous Cases. and a Medical Glossary. Including the 
Diseases and Management of Pregnancy and Lying-in. Desiun- 
ed as a( ompanion to the Author’s ‘Modern Domestic Medi- 
cine. Containing also an endix on the Symptoms and 
Treatment of Diseases of the Heart, and on the proper Treat- 
ment of Epile Sy. 

“ Itis an admirable performance, and should find a place in 
every family establishment."—Bath Herald. “It contains a 
mass of information indispensable to those for whom it is in- 
tended, and surpasses in value any other book of its character.”’ 

Blackwood’s Lady's Mug 








Just published, Part V. price 3s. 6d. ofa : “ 
YCLOPADIA OF COMMERCE, 
MERCANTILE LAW, : 
FINANCE, and COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By W. WATERSTON, Author of * A Manual of Commerce.’ 
The Publishers regret that a longer period than that orlstaaily 
fixed has elapsed between the issue of the Fourth and the Fift 
Parts; but some delay was unavoidable, in order that the article 
Literary Property, and others contained in this Number, should 
embody the substance of recent Acts. The Sixth Part, which 
completes the Work, will speedily appear, with the New Tariff, 
and a short Supplement noticing a few changes affecting the 
former Parts; so that the Cyclopawdia will embrace the Com- 
mercial Legislation down to the close of the Parliamentary 
Session 1842. 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co, London. 


The following NEW EDITIONS will be ready in November. 
University Press, Oxford. 


8vo. 
HE PERPETUAL GOVERNMENT OF 
CHRIST’S CHURCH. 
sy THOMAS BILSON, D.D. 
BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. g 
With a Biographical Notice by the Rev. Ropert Epen, M.A. 
late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


5 vols. &vo. 
SERMONS PREACHED UPON SEVERAL 
OCCASIONS. 
Ry ROBERT SOUTH, D.D. 
Prebendary of Westminster, and Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 


THEOPHILE PROTOSPATHARIT DE COR- 
PORIS HUMANI FABRICA LIBRI V. 
Edidit GULIELMUS ALEXANDER GREENHILL, M.D. 


Tn one volume, royal 8vo. 
THE HISTORY OF THE REBELLION AND 
CIVIL WARS IN ENGLAND. 


From the Original MS. 
By EDWARD EARL OF CLARENDON. 
Also his LIFE, written by himself, in which is included a Con- 
tinuation of his History of the Grand Kebellion. 
Sold by John Henry Parker, Oxford; 
T. Payne & H. Foss, 81, Pall Mall, and 
E. Gardner, 7, Paternoster-row, London. 


4 he I'S HAND-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence each, neatly bound. | 
. Little Picture Bible. 7. Town Sights forLittle Folks. 
. Little Picture Tes 8. Country Walks for ditto. 
- Regent'sZoologica 9, Little Crusoe. 
. Surrey Zoological Gardens. . Little Esop. . 
Sook of British Birds. il. Little History of England. 
§. Book of British Quadrupeds. | 12. Great Men of England. 
*,* Each contains Forty-eight pretty, Plates. 
A Selection of Kight Volumes, in a neat leather box, lettered 
*MY OWN LIBRARY.’ may be had, price Ms. 
‘Tilt & Bogue, Fleet-street. 


NEW ALMANACK, 

On November 24 will be published, by the COMPANY of 
STATIONERS, price 1s., consisting of about 100 closely 
printed pages, a ¥ 

HE FARMER’S CALENDAR, and DIARY 

of GENERAL INSTRUCTION in the MOST IMPROVED 

MODES of AGRICULTURE and GARDENING; being an 

Almanack of Daily and Useful Information for the United 

Kingdom, for the year 1843. ‘To be continued bocogupeion 
London: printed for the Company of Stationers; and sold by 

G. Greenhill, at their Hall, Ludgate-street. 

At the same time will be published, by the Company, the 

following Almanacks for 1343 :— 








Francis Moore's Almanack +* 
Goldsmith's Almanack, Enlarged 
The Lady's and Gentleman's Diary, 
John Partridge’s Almanack os 
Moore’s Almanack, Improved .. ee 
Clerical Almanack .. oe ee ee 
London Sheet Almanack, on a Copperplate 
White's Coelestial Atlas ; or, New Ephemeris 
The Clergyman’s Almanack ee - ee 
The Englishman’s and Family Almanack |. 
The Mechanics’ Almanack and Engineer's Y 
The Medical Almanack — .. oe oe ee 
The Stationers’ Almanack (with a beautiful Engraving. 
Wing's Sheet Almanack .. ee oe ee oo 
The Vestry Almanack, on a sheet es os oe es 
Iso, Almanacks of all the Counties, price 6d. each 

*,* In compliance with many applications for the purpose, it 
is intended to append a Sheet for Advertisements to the follow- 
ing Almanacks:—viz. the Farmer's, the Englishman's, the 
Mechanics’, the Medical, White’s Ephemeris, and the Lady's 
and Gentleman's Diary. Advertisements must be sent before 
Nov. 1, and Bills for insertion before Nov. 10 


s. 
ee . Price 0 
oe 6 o © 
united 
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ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
Incr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. bd. with 220 Diagrams engraved for the work, 
qgUCLID’S ELEMENTS of PLANE 
4 GEOMETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the ‘ History of Maritime and In}: 
* The Negroland of the Arabs, 
“This is the best edition of the Elements which has yet ap- 
peared” — Athenwum—* which, for brevity, clearness,and discern- 
ing attention tothe wants of learners, cannot be easily surpassed.” 
—Dublin University Mag. 
Uniform with the ‘ Elements.’ price 3s. 6d. 
+\ + " . 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPOSI- 
J ‘TIONS DEMONSTRATED; ora Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the * Klements,’ for 
the use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Pro- 
positions deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illus- 
trated in it by new Diagrams. 
“Will be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of 


” 


d Discovery,” 
ec. 


the Mathematics.""—New Monthly Mag. 
In fe. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
. Diagrams illustrating the * Elements,’ with the Enuncia- 
tions, printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London, 
** Orders received by all Booksellers. 








AMERICAN PRESIDENTS’ ADDR ESSES anp 
MESSAGES, 
In one large 8vo. volume, closely printed. with a 
boa 


yeneral Harrison, price 16s. clot a Portrait of 


nal » 
HE ADDRESSES and MESSAGES of the 
PRESIDENTS of the UNITED STATES, from w 

INGTON to HaRRIsoN ; to which is prefixed the Declarations 
Independence and Constitution of the United States. n of 
“This work =r be considered as a history, or the m: 
for a history, of the great North American Kepublic, from th 
Declaration of Independence to the present hour. Looking 
through the early addresses, as historical monuments of the 
foundation of the United States. we are struck by nothir 4 


than by the moral and pious spirit which seems to have ae 


aterials 


ma « Ts ag “ . 

tm pny oe 
Covent-garden. Also, 

Selections from Webster’s Speeches. 12mo, por. 
trait. 2s. 6d. cloth. And 

The Beauties of Henry Clay. 12mo. 2s. Gd, ¢, 


M4, York-street, 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 11. ls.¢4 
|= TEMPTER AND THE TEMPTED 
By the BARONESS DE CALABRELLA. ‘ 


““*The Tempter and the Tempted’ has the most essential of 
all the qualities of a good novel: it represents life and charac ter 
as they really are, and yet represents such facts and circum. 
stances connected with them, that interest is excited and kent 
alive. and from the realities of every-day existence a narrative 
is composed, as stimulant, and as intense as the legends of an 
unfettered romance. The book contains a moral, or rather 
many morals ; there is nothing particularly new in the morals 
inculcated, but they are taught by a novelty of illustration and 
an elegance of manner, which impress and captivate. The pg 
thor has great strength, yet she convinces without effort and 
teaches without dictation. A work of this sort may be placed 
without fear in the hands of the most innocent."—The Times, 


ot. 8. 

* Rarely has a more heantiful character than Caroline Sullivan 
been drawn on the pages of the novelist. As delicate as the 
centlest of her sex, yet strong in the integrity of virtue, we 
never feel that her weakness degenerates into feehleness, nor 
that her strength becomes masculine, Her husband's brutality 
is but a foil for the rich jewel of her duty—her lover's passion 
but a foil for her severe self-denial. In addition to the manifold 
perfections of the heroine, which draw so wonderfully on our 
sympathies, the tale of these volumes is one well fitted to cayse 
the entrainement of feeling that used to keep us over Scott's 
delicious novels till one, two, three, or four in the morning, 
ignorant of time or hour, until we threw down the book in joy 
or tears at the denouement.’’— Morning Post, Sept. 25. 

Also, just published. Part 7 of 
Godfrey Malvern. By T. Miller. With 2 Illus. 
trations by Phiz 


Published by Thomas Miller, 9, Newgate-street. 


GAMILIAR ASTRONOMY, 
By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B., Author of a System of 
Popular Geometry, Xc. 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cl. lettered. 
“ There is a vast deal of astronomical information conveyed 
in a most winning and unassuming manner in this delightful 
little volume, wibich, not less for the novelty of its plan, than the 
extent of its intelligence, reflects infinite credit on the taste aod 
talents of its projector and editor, Mr. Darley.’’—Suwn, April 5, 





1830. 
Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to University 
College. 28, Upper Gower-street. 





Just published, by Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, 


HE HISTORY and DESCRIPTION of 

FOSSIL FUEL, the COLLIERIES, and COAL TRADE of 
GREAT BRITAIN, By the Author of * Treatise on Manulae- 
= a in Lardner’s Cyclopedia. 2nd edition, svo. 
las. cloth, 


URR’S ELEMENTS of PRACTICAL GEO- 

LOGY ; as applicable to Mining, Engineering, Architec- 

ture, &c.; with acomprehensive View of the Gevlozical Struec- 

ture of Great britain. New edition, enlarged aud illustrated, 
foolscap 8vo. price 6s. 6d. cloth. 


N ITSCHERLICH’S PRACTICAL and EX- 

PERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. Adapted to Arts and 
Manufactures. ‘Iranslated from the first portion of bis Com- 
pendium, by STEPHEN LOVE HAMMICK, M.D. Post 8vo. 
— apwarde of 100 Wood Illustrations, price 10s. 6d, cloth 
ettered. 


} ERIMEE’S ART of PAINTING in OIL 

and FRESCO. Translated, with considerable Additions, 
by W. B. SARSFIELD TAYLOR, Senior Curator of the Living 
Model Academy, &c., with 2 Chromatic Tables, coloured. 
Post 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists, and 
Mechanics. 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elemen- 
tary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wauts 
of the public at large. To youth of either sex at public and 
private schools; to persons whose education bas been neglected, 
or whose attention has not been directed in early life to such 
studies ; and to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will 
be found particularly suited. The principles of the varieus 
Sciences are rendered as familiar and brought as near to our 
commonest ideas as possible; the demonstrations of propositions 
are made plair e mind, and brief for the memory ; and the 
Elements of each Science are reduced not only to their simplest 
but to their shortest form. 

1. A System of Popular Geometry. Containing 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces: 
sary and shflicient for a right understanding of every Art an 
Science in its leading Truths and general Principles. By George 
Darley, A.B. Fourth Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

2. Companion to the Popular Geometry. In 
which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarised, illus 
trated, and rendered practically useful to the various puri 
of Life, with numerous Cuts. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on Proportions and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


4, A System of Popular Trigonometry, both Plane 
and Spherical; with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 
Suen of Algebra to Geometry. Second Edition. 3- 
cloth. 

“ For students who only seek this limited knowledge of ie 
sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be read Wl 
more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry and Algebra 
—Library of Useful Knowledge, Article * Mechanics.” 

Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to University 
College, 28, Wpper Gower-street, 
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In 3 vols. post Svo. 


THE MISER’S DAUGHTER, 


By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
With Twenty Illustrations on Steel by George Cruikshank, 
Is NOW READY, and to be had at all the Libraries. 
CUNNINGHAM & MORTIMER, Publishers, Adelaide-street, Trafalgar-square. 


—————— 


THE 





In demy 8vo. price 8s. 6d. bound in cloth, 


NEGROLAND OF THE ARABS 
EXAMINED AND EXPLAINED ; 
Or, AN INQUIRY INTO THE 


BARLY HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY OF CENTRAL AFRICA. 
By WILLIAM DESBOROUGH COOLEY. 


Tuts Essay has for its object to establish the early geography of Central Africa on a solid basis. It aims at offering 

a clear and well-grounded explanation of the geographical descriptions of Negroland transmitted to us by Arab writers ; 
and, by thus connecting the past with the present, at giving an increased value to the historical information derived from 
the same sources. The task here undertaken has more of novelty in it than may be at first suspected. Hitherto no 
attempt whatever has been made to explain the Arab geography of Negroland by treating it asa whole, and as the imme- 
diate subject of investigation : yet no department of the wide field of literature stands more in need of critical labour, or 
appears more justly entitled to it. . i Xs: : : abe : ‘van 

The President of the Royal Geographical Society, in his last Anniversary Address,in noticing this publication, observes, 
that “ Mr. Cooley patiently deduces his inferences from internal evidence, according to the strict rules of logic.” He styles 
this work a “* well-timed Essay.” The Soci‘té de Geographie of Paris have pronounced it ‘* Un travail consciencieux, et qui 
demandait de grandes connaissances acquises.” 

«4 very learned and interesting inquiry into the early history and geography of Central Africa, correcting many previous 
nistakes of Geographers, and supplying some deficiencies of knowledge.”—Gentl:man's Magazine. 

“We cannot recollect to have read, upon any subject, a more ingenious, learned, or conclusive argument.”—Ewvaminer. 


LONDON: PUBLISILED BY J. ARROWSMITH, 10, SOHO-SQUARE. 





Handsomely bound in cloth, with Ninety-three Wood Engravings, price 6s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 
CONFIRMATIONS OF SACRED HISTORY, 


FROM THE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT. 
By W.C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 


From the British Magazine. 
“* This is an elegant and well-executed little book, on a most interesting subject.” 
From the Birmingham Herald. . 
** Avaluable and indispensable accession to the library of every biblical student.” 
From the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptures. 
“Nearly three hundred texts of Scripture are more or less explained in this elegantly executed volume, and in a manner 
equally curious and iuteresting.” 


Post 8vo. price 6s. 


LETTERS FROM PALESTINE, 


Written during a Residence there in the Years 1836, 7, 8. 
By the Rev. J. D. PAXTON. 
The more important Places, in Reference to Scripture History, visited by the Author, were, 

DAMASCUS MOUNT CARMEL HEBRON NAZARETH 
BEYROUT THE PLAIN OF SHARON THE VALLEY OF THE JORDAN SAMARIA 
BAALBEC JERUSALEM JERICHO THE PLAIN OF ESDRALON 
YOUNT LEBANON MOUNT OLIVET THE DEAD SEA MOUNT TABOR 
JAPFA BETHLEHEM BEER TIBERIAS. 





Also may be had, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD. 
By EMILE DE BONNECHOSE. 
THE TWO VOLUMES OF THE FRENCH EDITION COMPRISED IN THE ONE OF THE TRANSLATION. 


Price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
THE HISTORY OF THE 


STATES OF AMERICA. 
By JOHN FROST. 


London: TILT & BOGUE, Fleet-street. 
NEW ORGAN FOR THE ROLLS CHURCH, CHANCERY LANE. 


Severat Clergymen and Gentlemen having expressed a wish to hear this Organ when completed, Mr. IH. C. Lincoln 
Tegrets that, as the 16th inst. was the day named for the opening at the Kolls Church, it was impossible for him to exhibit 
%s power, as he had proposed, prior to its removal. 


\ R. H. C. LINCOLN, Organ Builder, by appointment, to Her Most Gracious Majesty TIE QUEEN 


UNITED 





“Ny 

and to their late Majesties George IV. and William 1V., respectfully announces that he has been commissioned to 
trect the Mendelssohn Organ, for the New Church, Withington, Manchester,—that he is also engaged on a new Organ 
for Crosby Hall, to be built on the plan introduced into this country by Mr. Gauntlett—and that he has just received the 
Commands of the Dean and Chapter of St. David's to erect a new Organ in their Cathedral. As all Organs constructed by 
Mr. Lincoln are on the model of the most celebrated German Organs, and include the latest improvements, he will give 
a: when the above are completed ; and, if time permits, exhibit their powers, for a day or two, before they leave his 

ises, 


MR. LINCOLN directs attention to his entirely new plan of Finger and Barrel Organs, being a combination of stops 
never before attempted in this class of instrument, whereby the weight and grandeur of effect of a large church organ are 
ed in a comparatively small compass. An instrument on this plan, with two barrels, each playing ten tunes, cor- 
relly harmonized, containing 7 stops, an octave of pedals, &c., in an elegant case, with gilt speaking front pipes, can be 
Constructed for 15ul. 
196, High Holborn, 





ETTS'S FAMILY ATLAS, recently published, 


and corrected to the Present ‘Time, printed in extra size, 


folio, on FIFTY Sheets, containing Maps of all parts of the 


known WORLD, carefully coloured, and strongly half-bound 
in turkey morocco, price 2/. 10s. ‘aylany mo Shyer 

“ This work is correctly described in its title-it is a good 
Family Atlas; compiled with care, executed with great beauty, 
and sold at a moderate price: and we observe that creditable 
exertion has been made to bring down the information to the 
latest moment."’— Atheneum. : 

“This is a very elegant book of Maps, the whole of which 
appear to have been got up with great care, and to be exceed- 
ingly accurate. ‘They are printed from steel plates, and are 
remarkably clear, &c. Mr. Betts deserves the thanks of the 
public for the manner in which he has executed his labours.” — 
Times. 

London : John Betts, 
Simpkin & Marshall; 
Liverpool: George Philip. 


N ARTIN’S PATENT FIRE-PROOF and 
ORNAMENTAL CEMENT.—This valuable composi- 
tion, which is as hard as most stone, is more durable than any 
Cement hitherto known; has successfully stood the test of seven 
years’ trial, and continues to indurate with age. Houses stuc- 
coed with it are thereby rendered fire-proof, impervious to 
damp, and impenetrable by vermin. Mosaic, imitation marbles, 
and all architectural ornaments, as well as internal fittings, both 
plain and ornamental, for which wood is generally employed. 
can be worked in it with superior delicacy of execution an 
—— economy.—May be obtained. in any quantity. at 4s. per 
rsushel of 60 lbs. net of the first quality, and 3s. per bushel of the 
second, of MARTIN & CO. Derby, and 3, Hungerford Wharf, 
London. to which last place all applications are to be made. 


7, Compton-street, Brunswick-square ; 
Whittaker & Co.; Hamilton & Co. 








C= T'S.—Messrs. BARRY & SON still con- 

tinue to ENGRAVE the CREST on visiting cards in their 
first-rate style for 6s.; without the crest. 2s, 6d.; and 100 cards, 
2s. éd.: also every description of elegant engraving. Specimens 
of the above may be selected from a large and fashionable assort- 
ment, at their warehouse, 122, Bishopsgate-street Within, or sent 
on application any distance tree of expense. Supertine letters 
papers, 27s., 22s., 20s., I8s., I7s., lis. 6d., 125., and 8s. per ream ; 
note ditto, Iss., I6s., 12s., 8¥., 6%., and 4s. per ream. Either o 
the above papers may be stumped with crest, coronet, or initials, 
for the additional charge of 10s, per ream, Messrs. B. & Son 
finding the die, and wafers from it at 7s. per thousand. Their 
stock of inkstands embraces nearly every description made, 
whether fur the drawing-room, library, or counting-house ; 
fancy note-paper and envelopes, suitable for invitations, com- 
plimentary notes, weddings, &c.; wafers from the antique, 
diurnal note and envelopes, envelope cases, bibles and prayers 
richly gilt, Mordan’s gold and silver pencil-cases, elegant pen- 
holders, toilet and smelling bottles, souvenirs, card-cases, 
pocket-books, and every description of useful stationery, with 
postage stamps and envelopes at Government prices. 














RESERVATION OF HEALTH. — The ex- 
traordinary increase in the number of Patent Medicines 
renders it necessary to direct the attention of Families and 
Invalids to a remedy to which they may have recourse with 
benefit and safety. Foremost among those which are recom- 
mended for their efficacy and simplicity of composition stand 
NORTON'’S CAMOMILE PiLLS, a Medicine which, for some 
years, has deservedly enjoyed extensive popularity.—For Indi- 
gestion, Bilious, Liver, and all Stomach Complaints, these Pills 
ure invaluable; they are purely vegetable, being extracted 
from Camomile Flowers by a peculiar process. On account of 
their volatile propertios, ¢ ev are sold in BoTTLEs at Is. 14d. 
and 2s. 9d., the larger Bottle containing a quantity equal to 
three small ones, and may be had of any respectable Medicine 
Vender.—Purchasers should ask particularly for ‘NorTon’s 
‘AMOMILE PiILLs,’ and not on any account be persuaded to 
buy an imitation. 


Bu LER’S COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 
DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of SARSAPARILLA, 
is allowed by medical men to be the best (as it is the original) of 
the now numerous concentrated preparations of the kind. 
dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes half a pir 
the Compound Decoction. of the same strength and composition 
as that ordered by the British Pharmacopwias. It is prescribed 
as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of the skin. and 
a'l cutaneous diseases; also has heen found extremely useful in 
chronic rheumatism, in secondary symptoms, and alter au im- 
proper use of mercury. | . 

Prepared and sold in pint bottles, 20s.; half-pints, 10s. ; and 
quarter-pints, 5s. 6d., by Thomas Butler, Chemist, 4. Cheapside, 
corner of St. Paul's, London; and may be obtained of J. Sanger, 
150, Ox ford-street ; likewise of Davenport & Stedman, 20, Water- 
loo-place, opposite the Post Office, Edinburgh; or, by order, 
through any other respectable Druggist. 

ay No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's. No connexion with 
any other establishment of the same name. 


IMCO’S CHYMICAL ESSENCE of LIN- 


SKED. an invaluable remedy for coughs, colds, hoarseness, 
asthma, influenza, and incipient consumption, price Is. I}d. and 
2s. 9d. per bottle. From time immemorial linseed bas been pro- 
verbial for its virtues in the cure of coughs and colds, but pre- 
vious to the discovery of the present Chymical Essence it was 
merely used in the furm of tea, and its benefit comparatively 
limited. ‘This essence contains all the medicinal properties of 
linseed in a highly concentrated form, combined with other me- 
dicinals and herbs, producing the most certain and eflicacious 
remedy for coughs which has yet been discovered. Children’s 
coughs, as well as recent ones in adults, will be removed by a 
few doses of Simeco'’s Essence of Linseed, (frequently by the 
first); old standing chronic coughs may require perseverance, 
but they ultimately yield to its curative powers. Asthmatic per- 
sons, who previously had not been able to lie down m bed, have 
received the utmost benefit, and others suffering from influenza 

ave been speedily cured by this valuable medicine. Sold by 
all respectable Chemists, &c., as preservative of health.—Ham- 
mond, 27, Lombard-street. 
TWENTY YEARS’ LOSS of ILAIR, and 

WONDERFUL RESTORATION, Church-street, Whitby, 
Oct. 19, 1841.—Gentlemen—Of the last supply of Oldridge’s Balm 
of Columbia every bottle was sold immediately on receipt, and 
Ihave many more bespoke, only waiting for a further supply, 
which } hope you will send without the least delay. Orders 
have poured in more than ever since the powerful etl cts of the 
alm bave been so decisively demonstrated in the cases of seve- 
ral credible and respectable inhabitants of the town. One in- 
stance, among others, which have attracted particular attention, 
is the case of a gentleman who had had littie or no bair for 
twenty years: he bad tried numerous preparations in vain, and 
ultimately bad his bead shaved and wore a wig. At my recom- 
mendation he tried the Balm; and after using it according to 
the directions for a short time, the young hair appeared, and he 
has now as fine a head of hair as any person in Whitby. 

fours, &e Joun KitvineTon, 
To Messrs. Kennaby, Brothers, 10, Westmoreland-buildings, 
Idersgate-street, London. 

OLDRIDGE'S BALM prevents the hair tarning grey, produces 
a beautiful curl, frees it from seurf, and stops it from falling off, 
a few Bottles generally restore it again. Price 3s. 6d., 6s., an 
lis. per Bottle, No other prices are genuine. Ask for OLDRIDGE S$ 
BALM of COLUMBIA, |, Wellington-street, Strand, 
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THE NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, 
VELYN HOWARD; 
Or, MISTAKEN POLICY. 
A Domestic Story. 
Saunders & Ouey, Publishers, Conduit-strect. 





WASHINGTON a a *s NEW WORK. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo. Frontispiece. 5 
IPE and REM AINS of MARGARET 
DAVIDSON. ie WASHINGTON IRVING, Author of 
* The Sketch Book.’ 


tk Rogne, Fleet-street. 





Thi his day is ——— - 1 ze —* serail 8vo. handsomely bound 
cloth, price 20. 
HE GRASSES OF SCOTLAND; 
containing a SCIENTIFIC DESCRIPTION OF EACH 
SPECIES, Remarks on their Use in Agriculture, &c, 
By RICHARD PARNE LL, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
lilustrated Sith a Figure of each Species and se — Varieties, 
amounting to One Hundred and meuty 
Drawn and engraved by the Autho 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; au a 22, Pall Mall, 











T HE wre AND ge naga BILL, 
w ready, in 8vo. price 
vue » M argu 2SS_ of LONDON DERRY'S 
ET TER ae Lose ASHLEY, M.P 
ON “Hike M NES !  OOLLIGRIES BIL 
__Henry Colburn, Publis er. Mi Great Marlborough- ‘street. 
PROFESSOR DUNBAR'S GREEK LEXICON. 
Lately published, Ld i a ck vol. eres 8vo. pp. 1600, price 40s. in 
or sound in ca 
A NEW G REE 1K-ENGLISH and ENGLISII- 
GREEK LEXICON; with an APPENDIX containing 
‘Terms of Botany, Mineralozy, Natural History, &c. as used by 
the Greek Classical Wr 
By GEORG 1 ny NBAR, A.M. F.R.S.E 
d Professor of Greek in the University of iinhurgh. 
Printed for Mactachlan, Ste wart & Co. E diabasgh ; Simpkin, 


Marshall & Co., Whittaker & Co., and all Wholesale Houses in 
London. 








ready, Part IIL. of a New Work, entitled 
HRONOLOGICAL, PICTURES of ENG- 
LISH HISTORY, designed and lithographed by JOHN 
GILBERT. Llustrating the Reigns from Edward If. to 
Henry VI.; accompanied with a Tabular Sheet of Letterpress, 
carefully compile Every Part contains 5 Plates, and each 
Plate illustrates a Reign. Price 7s. 6d. tinted ; or 15s. beauti- 
fully coloured. 
Roake & Varty, Education Depository, 31, Strand. 


Just published, in poe one ew illustrated, and 
atly bound 

RAMBLE in M ALTA. ana SICILY, descrip- 

tive of a Visit to the MALTESE ISLANDS. including 
Syracuse, Catania, Messina, and the Ascent of Mount Etna 
with an Account of Gibraltar, and of the Voyage from England 
to the Mediterranean. 

By GEORGE FRENCH ANGUS, Esq. 
London Smith, Eider & Co. 65, Cornhill, 





it pu blis? ved, pric 


s. post 8vo, cloth 


re 8. 
r aS CHRIST! AN’S SUNDAY 'COMPA- 
NION; being Reflections in Prose and Verse on the Col- 
lect, Epistle, and Gospel, and Proper Lessous for each Sunday, 
with a view to their immediate counexion. 
By Mrs. J. A. SARGANT, 
London : "Sugith, Elder & Can 65, Cornhill. 


N a DESIGNS, PATTERNS, and INVEN- 
INS. 





—The New Act to consolidate and amend the 
Laws relating tothe Copyright of Designs for Oruameantiog 
Articles of Manufacture; with Explanatory Notes ieerectical 
Directions, ‘Table - Fees and Forms. by Messrs. 
SON & Co. nts for Begisiration of Desizas = Solicitation 
Patents: _, aed price Gd.—Also be had o 
peut, Robertso INSTRUCTIONS TO iN’ r ENDING 
ATENTEES (Gratis). lechanics’ Magazine and Patent and 
Devens Registration Office. 166, Fleet-street. 


Now rea small Svo. cloth gilt, 3s 
N EASY INTRODUCTION to CHEMIS- 
“TRY. By G. SPARKES, Esq. late Madras Civil Service. 
* Clear and interesting."’ Prorincial Medical Journal.—* Concise 
and extremely lucid. Medical Times.— “Ought to supersede all 
other elementary hooks on Chemistry.” Monthly ! Magazine. 





Just published. in 8vo. cloth, price 9s. 
TTICA and.ATHENS: an Inquiry into the 
Civil, Moral, and Religions Institutions, &c. of the In- 
h: Bbitants; ‘the RISE and DECLINE of the ATHE NIAN 
POWER, and the Topography and the Chorography cf Ancient 
Athens and Attica, with a Map and Plan. Translated from the 
German_ of K. Miller, Grotefend, and others, by JOHN 
INGRAM LOCKHAIT. F.R.A.S. 
Richard Groombridge, 5, Paternoster-row, London, 
Publisbed this day, 
HE PSALMIST, by Vincent Nove to, and 
other eminent Professors. completed in Four Parts, 5s. ‘each; 
or bound in turkey morocco back, and cloth sides, price 24s. 
Printed for and sold ihe J. Haddon, Castle-street, Finsbury; 
and to be had of all all Bookse! vers. 


WV YLD's SK ETCH ofthe NORTH- EASTERN 
BOUNDARY, between GREAT BRITAIN and the 
UNLTED STA gol as settled by Treaty, 9th August, 1842. 
2s. sheet; 3s. ae 
Wyld’s new ‘Map of Afghanistan, Caubul, Punjab, 
&c., with Notes. One sheet, 10s. 6d.; in a case, }4s. 
Ditto,cheaperedition. One sheet, 8s.; inacase, 12s. 
Map of Afghanistan, to show the Movements of 
the Anglo-Indian Army. One sheet, 5s.; in case, 7s. 6d. 
Vyld’s new Map of China; compiled from ori- 
ginal Sketches. One large sheet, 85. : in case, 12s. 
Map of the Sea- Board of China, from Canton to 
Pe Hage > Long Plans of Pekin, Ting-Hai, Canton, &c. 5s, sheet; 
ot. Ca 
“ae Wyld, Geographer to the Queen, Charing-cross East, 
ondon. 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND SCROFULA, 
N the EMPLOYMENT of the OLEUM 
IEC ae ASEL Ae _ or COD LIVER OIL, in GOUT, 
em MAT , and SCROFULA, with Hlustrative Cases. By 

, BURNETT, M.D. hand. Lecturer on Clinical Medicine, 

&e. Price és. cloth 

“Lecture on the se of the Microscope in Medical 
Studies. By the sime Author. Price 1 

Maclachian, Stewart & Co. Edinburgh 3 Simpkin, Marshall & 














*,* THE NATIONAL, GALLERY RE-OPEN ) 
21TH OCTOB at Moxpsy, 


Just usb feap. 8vo0. price 
}{A8D-BOO BOOK FOR. FR "Honan 


et LER 
Being a Guide to all the ‘Pictures i in 
The. Beslenel Gallery. (Sold | ‘The Dulwich Gallery. 
The British Museum, 
The! Sonne Museum. The re? of Arts, 
The Hand-book 2 aes ace sii hi 
e Hand-books to ed allery are pu 
proportionate prices. a s a Separately, at 
Other HAND-BOOKS by the same Author :— 


For Hotypays; being a Guide to the Londo 


Sights. ls. 
For WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 65., 35., 1s, 6d, 


For Hampton Court. 2s. 6d. 
Bell & Wood, 186, Fleet-street. 


GENUINE EDITION. 
HE JOHNNIE COPE QUADRILLEs, 


Price 1s 
Containing the following aha and popular Airs: 
ley, Jobnnie Cope. 
Upin the Morning ’s no for me. 
Get up and bar the door. 
We're a’ Noddin 
Ye watchful Guardians ofthe Fair! 
A 4 ey ae now the Lrg come Fg SL 
rrangec oe e Pianofurte by CARLE SLIEPINS 
To be had of Messrs. Monro & May, 11, Holborn — and 
Cramer, Addison & Beale, 201, Regent-street, London, 








Shortly will be published, a 2 vols. 8vo. with coloured Plats, Plates, 


cloth, 
DOMESTIC RESI DENCE i hy SWITZER. 
LAND. _ By ELIZABETH STRUT 
Author of * Six Weeks on the Loire,” ‘c coe and Changes,’ &c. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. coloured Plates, 
A Pedestrian Tour through Calabria and Sicily, 
By Arthur John Strutt. 
NEW NOVEL BY MISS BURDON, 
The Pope and the Actor. By the Author of 
*Seymour of Sudley,’ * The Friends of Fontainbleau,’ &e. &c, 
THE NEW NOVEL.—Also, now ready, in 3 vols. 
Secret Associations, 


T. C. Newby, 65, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 





Co,, and S, Highley, London. 
OURIER AND HIS SYSTEM. By Madame 
GAT Tt pe Los OND. Premiere from the 4th French 
edition, b WOOD, Jun. Esq. With a short Memoir of 
Fourier, aa ike London Phalanx. 100 clacely-printed pages, in 
a neat wrapper, 

Published at Nay ALS of the London Phalanx Magazine, 3 A, 

Catherine-street, Strand. London. 

Also, published at the same Office, 

Christian Sympathy; a Sermon, preached at 
Horblifig, Lincolnshire, in obedience to the Queen's Letter, in 
behalf of the distressed Manufacturers, on Sunday, July "2, 
Isr. Withan Avpeadin, © contaiaing a Sketch of Industrial 
System of Pourier, spapie, Ine-ret d Roberts Larken, M.A. Curate of 
Horbling. 16 neat wrapper, price 31. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, 
With Mauminated Titles, neatly bound and gilt, 
OETRY THE PASSIONS. 
2. Poetry of the Sentiments. 
3. Poetry of Flowers. 
4. The Lyre. 
* §,. The Laurel. 
Containing Selections from the best Poets, ancient av well as 
modern. Beautifully Cou a.‘ and bound expressly for Presents, 


School Prizes, ae... th, 4 3 Morocco, 6s. 6d. 
t& hy Fleet-street. 











ban 9 POEM. 
mall 8¥o. price 7s. 6d. 
NATURE A "PARABLE: a Poem. In Seven 


By_the Rev. J. B. MORRIS, M.A. 
Fellow of Exeter Coliege, Oxford. 
Rivington St. Paul’ s Churghyard, and Waterloo-place. 





1 18mo. price 4s. the 7th edition 


THE! PORTRAIT of an ENGLISH CHURCH- 


Niy the Rev. WILLIAM GRESLEY, M.A. 
te Student of Christ Church, Oxon 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Wate ssloe-place: 
so, by the same Author, 
Ecclesiastes Anglicanus; a Treatise on Preaching. 
In Letters to a Young Clergyman. 2nd edition. 7s. 6d. 


Next week will be pemiched, 4 ri are. price 10s, 6d., the 


hird 
i RECREATIONS “of “CHRISTOPHER 


Conten!s. 
1. Caristopber i in his Aviary. 
2. Dr. Kitchiner. 
3. Soliloquy on the Seasons. 
4. A few words on Thomsor 
> The Snowball Bicker of ledmount. 
6. Christmas Dreams 
7. Our Winter Quarters. 
. oe = Grasmere, 


oy 


L 
_Wiliain Blackwood & Sons, Ediaburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, 








USEFUL WORKS, ONE SHILLING EACH. 
TIQUETTE FOR THE LADIES, 
edition, enlarged. 
2. Etiquette for Gentlemen, new edition. 
3. Frompt Remedies in Cases of Accident or 
Sudden Illn 
4. A Shilling ‘#worth of Sense on Every-day Phi- 


— 
2. ‘Phe Weather-Book: 300 Rules for telling the 
6. The Ball Room Preceptor; containing all the 


fashionable Dances af ies Seaso’ 
& Bogue, "Pleet-street, 


new 





WINKLE h Fae mya geen aged } 
Now CLR with CH vings, 21s. neatly bow 
INKLE’S ARC ITECTURAL ay 'PIc- 
TURESQUE ILLUSTRATIONS of the CATHBDRALS 
of ENGLAND and WALES. Volume the Third, completing 
the Work, and comprising— 
Lichfield | a 


Gloucester C er 
ofnd the Four Welsh Cathedrals. 
* India Proofs, royal 4to. 42s. 
Complete Sets of the Work, in 3 volumes, may still be had, 
price 45s.; India proote, 4l. 10s. 
& Bogue, Wicetestreet: 


lew davs will 


A HISTORY Of BRITISH | FOREST TREES, 
indigenous and introduced. By, PRIDEAUX JOHN 
SELBY, of Twizell, Esq. This volame gives an account of the 
useful and ornamental properties, and the best mode of culture, 
of the various forest trees now grown in Great Britain, It forms 
a manual for the planter, snd an interesting and informing 
volume for the general reader. Each species is historica!ly 
described and figured. The Engravings, amounting to nearly 
200, represent the perfect tree, and details of the flowers, leaves, 

and fruit. Dem my 8vo, 28s.; royal 8vo. 21. 
Jobn Van Voorst, 


Worcester Carlisle 
rham Ripou 





, Paternoster-row. 


BUCK’S RELIGIOUS AND MORAL ANECDOTES. 
In one large volume, duodecimo, ati ice 5s, bound in cloth, 
A’ ECDOTES, Religious, Moral, and Entertain- 

ing; alphabetically arranged, and interspersed with a 
ety, 2 of Useful Observations. Selec by the late Rev. 
c TAL LES buck, Author of the ‘ The T Eade ‘Dictionary,’ 
&ec. The 10th edition. 
me 4 gewated or Long pen. Brown, Green & Co.; T. Teg 
Hamilton, Adams & hittaker & Co.; J. Nishet % Ce: 
Simpkin, Marshall & Gori ; and Houlston & Stoneman. 


ee tis OF THE REV. JOB ORTON. 
very large volumes, 8vo. Ric 24s. cloth boards, 

HE. PRACTICAL WORKS of the Rev. JOB 

ORTON, S.T.P., now first collected, consisting of Dis- 
courses, Sacramental “Meditations, and Letters, with Copious 
Indexes. To which is prefixed, a Memoir of the Author. 

* Pra ay tt thank ~ Orton for his hook. I am charmed and edi- 
fied with it; | make it my constant companion. As I read, I am 
delighted té find the great divine and the able c; ntroversialist 
concealing himself under the better ry a of the pious and 
—' pg - Thomas Dean of lance ia d sold 

lon: printed for Thomas row le; and so! 
by all other Booksellers haan ee vi 











Great Marlborough-street, 
R. COLBURN HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING = WORKS ;— 


NARRATIVE of the late EX PEDITION to CHINA, from 
the Commencement of the War to the Present Period a 
Sketches of the Manners and Customs of that si 
almost siheews Countr By C wapmnates J. ELL io Bt BING, 
HAM, R.N., late First jeut. of H. . Modeste, 2 vols. small 
sve. with Rioctionn 21s. bound. 

i ; 

SELF-DEVOTION ; or, the Ilistory of Katharine Ran- 
ee. a the Author of The Oply Daughter.’ Edited by the 

The Subaltern.’ .* vols 


LETTERS of MARY, qu ‘BEN of SCOTS, illustrative 
ad Persons) History, now first published. with an Introduec- 
tion by AGNES STRICKLAND, Author of * The Lives of the 
Qasens of England.’ 2 vols. small 8vo. with Portrait, 2is. bd. 


Iv. 
The NABOB at ILOME, or The RETURN to ENGLAND. 
By, the Author of ‘ Life in India.’ 3 vols. 

‘This novel will afford no less amusement to those of our 
countrymen and women who have closed their career in India, 
and are enjoying its results at home, than veluable and difficult 
to be procured information to those that are looking to that 
qountty as the arena of their future struggle for fortune or 


me.""—Sun. 





w Burlington-street, October 22, 1942. 
EW Works: “PREPARIN G FOR PU 
LICATION BY MR. BENTLEY. 


1, WIDOWS and WIDOWERS. A Novel. By Mrs 
THOMSON, Author of * Constance,’ * Anne Boleyn,’ &c. 3 vols. 
(Now ready.) 

2. ALLEE NEEMROO, the BUCHTIAREE ADVEN- 
TURER. A Romance of Persia. By J. B. FRASER, Esq., Av- 
thor of ‘The Kuzzilbash,’ &c. 3 vols. 


3. THE MONEY-LENDER. A Novel. By Mrs. Gore, 

Author of ‘ The Ambassador's Wife,’ * ‘The Dowager,’ &c. 3vdls. 
NEW WORKS NOW READY: 

1. A VISIT to ITALY in 1841. By Mrs. Trowtore, 


Author of * Paris and the Parisians,’ * Vienna and the Austrians, 
* Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 2s. 


2. RICHARD SAVAGE: a Romance of Real Life. By 
CHARLES \\ HITEHEAD, Author of *’'The Solitary,’ &c. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. with numerous lilustrations by Leech. 


3. NARRATIVE of VARIOUS JOURNEYS in BALO- 
CHISTAN, AFGHANISTAN, and the PANJAB; including a 
Residence in those Countries from 1826 to 1838. By CHARLES 
MASSON, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous |” lates, Ke. 


4. DOCTOR TIOOKWELL,; or, the ANGLO-CATHOLIC 
FAMILY. ANovel. 3 vols. 


pgp ROMANTIC BIOGRAPHY of the AGE of ELIZA- 
TH; Sketches m the 

By the BENEDICTINE iif from the diye rE DALOUGH: 
Edited by W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D., of Trinity College, Du 

2 vols. 8vo. it's Portralte 23s. 


6. WILLIAM LANGSIL AWE, the COTTON LORD. A 
Story of Manchester in the present Day. By Mrs. STONB, 
Author of * The Art of Needlework,’ &c. 3 vols. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





London: Jauns “Houmes, 4, Took's Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday, at the ATHE ENUM OFFICE, 
14, Welli wet North, Stra by Jonn Francis; 
and sold all Booksellers and , ke is: 
for SCOTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; {or 
Igevanp, J, Cumming, Dublin, 





